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of Alcoa Aluminum. 


Structural shapes and sheets of Alcoa Alu- 


minum, with a tensile strength 
equivalent to that of structural 
steel, yet only 1/3 its weight, 
shrink the mass of dead-weight 
that is your railroad train, street 
car, bus, 1o-ton truck, airship 
or airplane. 


Weight equal to that of 1000 
passengers can be taken from 
* Aluminized” passenger trains. 
Through the use of Alcoa Alu- 
minum, subway cars have been 
stripped of tons of — de ad- 

weight. “Aluminized,”’ the 


Stopping and starting thou- 
sands of tons of dead metal— 
that’s what costs every form of 
transportation its big money today. 
Now, at the first wink of green from the 
traffic tower, all transportation may sweep 
forward with smoother and faster starts 
and stops, thanks to the light, strong alloys 





They give transportation 
the “break” it has been 


awaiting for years 


average electric interurban car weighs 
13,000 pounds less. And from the old heavy 
bus bodies the light, strong alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum strip pound after pound of dead: 
weight—from frame members, hoods, dif 
ferential housings, axle housings, gear boxes, 
radiator shells, torsion tubes. Likewise from 
1000 to 6600 lbs. is lifted from dead-load and 


added to pay-load when truck bodies are 





Rivets, Bolts and Screws 


are made from these 
strong alloys 


Constant use has proved the 
dependability of rivets and 
screw machine products made 
of the strong alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum, 

Bolts made of Alcoa Alumi- 
num have approximately the 
same strength as ordinary steel 
bolts, yet weigh only 1/3 as 
much. 


made of strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. 


Standard structural shapes 
made from the strong alloys of 
Alcoa Aluminum in sizes up 
to 10 inches in depth or go feet 
in length are carried in stock. 
Plate, in sizes up to 35 feet 
long, 120 inches wide and 3/4 
inch thick; sheet, rivets, bolts 
and screws are also available. 


Let us send the handbook, 


“Alcoa Aluminum and Its 
Alloys.” Address ALUMINUM 


COMPANY of AMERICA; 245 | 
Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNA: | 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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$600,000,000 


As chairman of the House Special 
Economy Committee, Representa- 
tive John McDuffie, of Alabama, 
has examined government activi- 
ties and spending. He believes a tre- 
mendous saving is possible almost 
entirely without wage or personnel 
reduction. This saving can be made 
by eliminating duplication, and im- 
proving efficiency. He tells you, on 
page 17, exactly where, in his opin- 
ion, this saving can be made, what 
activities may be combined or 
eliminated altogether with attend- 
ant improvement of service and 
saving of tax money. 


Paternalism 


“If someone else spends your 
money, your own spending power 
suffers accordingly. If that some- 
one else is the Government the 
whole economy of private produc- 
tion and distribution is upset.” 
T. R. Adam, who makes this state- 
ment, bases his opinion on his ob- 
servations as a member of the 
Development and Migration Com- 
mission in Australia. In his article, 
beginning on page 26, Mr. Adam 
describes Australia’s efforts at gov- 
ernment operation of essential func- 
tions and the disasters that resulted 
from the tremendous waste these 
experiments produced. 

Australia has seen her mistake 
but apparently the United States 
has not because Representative 
Louis Ludlow, of Indiana, in an 
article beginning on page 29, dem- 
onstrates how far this country has 
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gone along the road which led 
Australia to the brink of ruin and 
urges all taxpayers to take heed be. 
fore it is too late. 


State Finance 


Has your state reduced its expendi- 
tures to fit the reduced incomes of 
its citizens? If it has not, it is be. 
hind the times because other states 
have proved that local spending 
can be reduced. In special letters to 


NaTION’S BUSINESS, several goy- | 


ernors have explained how their 
states are balancing their budgets, 
The statements begin on page 33. 


Customers 


Herbert Corey admits that no store 
will fail just because it loses his 
patronage. Otherwise several stores 
would be out of business. Mr. Corey 
has promised himself never to pat- 
ronize certain merchants again. His 
grievances are listed beginning on 
page 46. 


Inflation 


We hear a great deal today about 
inflation and the need for it or the 
danger of it. 

This argument is probably new 
to the present generation but it is 
old stuff to our elders. Forty years 
ago a similar debate was going on. 

The subject then was free coin- 
age of silver but the arguments 
used for and against were so apt as 
applied to the present situation that 
we are reproducing some of them. 
The quotations used are from the 
two best books of the time dealing 
with the silver question. 
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ALEX 
MORRISON 


GRANT- 
LAND RICE, 
Editor of The 
American 
Golfer says, 
“Alex Mor- 
riecu has been 
weiking for 
years on sim- 
plifying and 
developing a 
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to Improve Your Golf 







































about his business than 
I will ever know about 
mine. He has taken the 
golf swing apart and 
examined it, oiled up 
loose parts, re-assem 
bled them and put the 
whole thing into smooth 
running order. To watch 
him execute a shot 
is to realize that he 
has mastered the 
elusive principles of 


: ee ee i Alex Morrison has just gotten 
—— orrect SWINS out a book which clearly de- 
within reach of every one anX- scribes and pictures his simple 
ious to improve his game. way of learning the correct swing. 
“Alexander the Great” is, as Bob There need be no question in your 
Davis says, “the Wizard of Golf In- mind about being able to learn 
struction.” His instruction brought through a book like this one. It is 
Babe Ruth down into the 70’s—en- sold not on promise but on_ per- 
abled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 72 formance—on a definite guarantee 


(on a par 71 course) in Los Angeles that it will improve : H ; ; 

. J § - th If stroke to a 
—helped big-framed Rex Beach shoot your game, or cost you re. riper BHA yt t 
154 for 36 holes in tournament nothing. ; ) the swing of most 
play, and slender Clarence Budington If you know Alex ‘ es — 
Kelland get into the 70’s. He has Morrison, you know — p Sl the soundest, the 


simplest, the most 
sensible help you have ever 
found,”’ 

“If the Pulitzer Fund 
were to offer a reward for 


taught Jack Dempsey, the slight 
Charles Chaplin and the bulky Paul 
Whiteman, Grantland Rice, Rube 
Goldberg, Paula Stone, Annette 


that he is the arch 
enemy of Golf DON’TS! 
His last fifteen years 








have bee spe 0 : , ” 
Kellermann, and scores of others. help iis aie a aiken bd vin tnerteas weekd 
Whatever golf lessons he chose to of thousands of golfers: ' grab the coin every year 
give were given at a charge of $200 So many the man who stands Z He is the most celebrated 
for 12 lessons. “‘don'ts’” are grimly before his ball k - golf instructor alive. 








He is on the staff of The American Rafal ‘he “concentrating,” with First, he tells 


Golfer, has written for Ladies’ mind that his knuckles white with you how to banish mental tension 
fr Home Journal, Amer- they show in the and nervous strain, and how to play SEND NO MONEY 




















his knees, his conston, and cords with muscular freedor d tal 
25 é > -op- § Knees, nls : ie. om 1usculé eedom ar onté ae 
ican Magazine, Pop shoulders, #2 his neck swelling slaneah - 5 Days’ Examination and a 
ular Science, and oth- andhiswhole With strain. Alex Mor- — Double-Guarantee 
ers. He has given lec- _ stance. rison-is out to help the Then he analyzes the eight stages q 
tures and exhibitions fellow who really gets too little of the Correct Swing—not “correct” - , Send no money with 
all over this country amusement, satisfaction and benefit because it is the way he does it, ne Merrion the coupon below. 
and Canada. Although from the game—who merely ex- Put correct because of the structure ow hen m — B 
this left him little changes business worries for golf of your own body. For years Mor- Guarantee the postman only $2, 
time for tournament worries—who is in a constant panic Tison has studied anatomy and If In plus postage charges, 
play, Alex has dem- about doing the wrong thing. mechanics, As he has _ proven, Your One pe tpt 
4 . TA 2 rpaKe >res- ,, ' > no sol 
sige that he 4 psc! ‘gy beget cog a ao rath at mee. “OR if you 
play the game with ~ unctlo 1e ong nes ake Score Score put Mr. Morrison's 
eg tng g veel The Secret of the Correct charge—and you inevitably get a Is suggestions into prac- 
. ; 2 ce and within one 
This fellow 2dition to defeating Swing bad shot. 130 115 | month you don’t re 
is considerably SeVeral of the lead- If you are “stymied” by your In simple terms and clear photo 120 110 duce on eee Ba 
J ee : : aie a. - a <hr = pe accordance with 1e 
worried about ing players he has apparent inability to apply seem- &taphs he shows these eight stages. | 110 100} little chart shown 


his wind-up. set many course rec- ingly simple principles, if the usual He proves by actual photographs 100 92 here, you may return 























The correct “pi gh 
swing banishes OFS. Recently he tied advisory jargon and generalities there is not even a “pivot” in it! td Lm BA 2 ~ ha 
all worry about the course record at haven’t gotten you anywhere, if you He gives you no such advice as ts 85 ah clip ond an th 
n > ’ ’ , ’ 7 . — ting > ‘ > . 4 
— of Winged hy ~ (the realize that mere intense concentra- pring eng Pee = ~~ of 80 Ti coupon — _ without 
- scene oO the 1930 tion, will-power, and practice > le gentleman pictured above. 1en, 7h pa money—now. SIMON 
, I , practice alone 4 & SCHUSTER, INC., 





American Open) with a 69. He is not the real answer—then you aving shown you how to get the 386 Fourth Ave 
and his brother Fred—winner of will be interested in how Alex Correct Swing, he shows how easy  pept, 66, New York City. 
the winter season’s biggest purse Morrison can change your whole it is to put it into practice—in 

at Agua Caliente—recently beat viewpoint, in his book, “A New every shot, from 
Olin Dutra and Roland McKenzie. Way to Better Golf.” drive to putt. 







"SSSSSBGBSBR2 RBBB Baas 
@ SIMON & SCHUSTER, Ine. 
@ 386 Fourth Ave., Dept. 66, 
@ New York City 
@ Please send me Alex Morrison's 
* new illustrated book, “‘A New 
& Way to Better Golf."" When the 
@ postman delivers it 1 will pay $2, 
@ plus postage charges. 
It is distinetly understood that, if I 
® care to, I may return the book within 5 
@ days. It is also undersiood that, if putting 
@ Mr. Morrison’s instructions into practice 
does not—within one month—reduce my score 
as indicated in the schedule shown above, I 
have the privilege of returning the book. In 
either case my $2 is to be refunded at once. 





Some of the Good Golfers Who Have 
Followed Morrison’s System 
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high 80°s. Now CLARENCE 
in the low 70's B.KELLAND 


SE IIIS, 35sec csstsastnicemsinnibicictelie - 
REX BEACH by pw,” 
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the 80's. Now neck here if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus 
in the 70's e saving postage charges. Same refund privilege 
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PAUL 
WHITEMAN 





Formerly inthe 90's. Formerly over apply 
Now in the 70's 100. Now in the 80's apply, course. 
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/ Through the 


WASHINGTON EDITOR’S SPECS 


T=: burden of the editor’s mail this 
fro m 


month, as usual, is a cry for leader. 
THE WEST=-SOUTHWEST—-NORTHWEST 





ship. A wail that without leader. 

ship we shall sink. It is something of 

a paradox that a country which pride 

itself on its democracy should hanker 

| so eagerly after supermen. Aren't we 


h . | rather sentimental in our quest for 
C] he (seo rge oY QS Ing fon | leadership? Sentimental, because it isa 
| troublesome fact that blind follower. 
ship is lacking where we have such an 
assertive individualism. And we are 
| never quite able to get out of our minds 
the practical realism that “the super- | 
men have not yet been born.” : 


The World’s First Long-Distance Air-Cooled Train 


Air-cooled through cars leave St. 





° ° ° =) pit 

Louis, Indianapolis, and Chicago , a 

daily, join The George Washington THE COMPLAINT is played on two a 

Cinci ’ 1 bri : : strings. The first is a yearning for po- se 

at Uinecinnati, and bring you into litical leadership, for political super- , 

tart tee : t 
Washington on the most wonderful train in the world men. But it would take & sia 

right now in political life who would W 


fix his attention on this emergency 
rather than on the coming election. It 
would take a superman to propose 
definite measures which he judges to be 
right. Our political leader, being hu- 
man, would rather wait to see what 
seems expedient. 

The second string is more like a bzg- 
pipe. Its shrill pibroch call is for “busi- r 
ness leadership.” We describe all the 
wastes in our economic system and de- | 





cool, rested, refreshed. The air in every car is fresh, 
balmy, pure. Lounge and observation cars have many 
novel comforts including radio entertainment, buffet 
and valet service. Restaurant cars are charming old 


Colonial dining rooms—nothing of the usual dining 





car. Food is excellent, prices moderate. There is no 

















other train like it—yet. We suggest early reservations. | mand a Moses to correct the “hodge- | I 

; podge” amid which we live—too much | | 

poverty amid too much wealth, t00 | t 

' much machinery, too little freedom, t00 | . 

so bata ym ed much individualism, too much of this} =! 

ce oe “ee ee ea and too little of that. I 

signin AM vt st Louis (Big Four Ry) (CST) Ar. 4:15 sig But it would take a super-superman | P 

pte > a . < vi | as a business leader to formulate a plan, I 

2:10 I og : pamionapelis 10:40 AM much less to carry the banner which | I 

oe , — aia |: ; Os * would press 120 millions of people into | t 
a ee en) evga an economic mold. It is well to remem: | 

8:30 AM Ar. Washington Lv. 6:01 PM ber that the American people, through: | 

| out their entire history, have always 

| shown a marked preference for econom- 

| ic “chaos,” high though its price might 

C oy ESA o & A K az and Oo be ] | be. And, like little children, we forget | 
| easily, forget that our course has beef | 
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ADVICE TO MEN 


who are discouraged 


with present conditions 


USINESS today is new and complex. There is a 
new sales strategy, new production methods, a 
new export situation, new methods of determining 
security prices, a wave toward bigger consolidations, 
a new banking and real estate situation—in short, 


an entirely new era of business. 


The old rules no longer work. This is a sober fact: 
from now on you must know the new rules if you 


want to make progress. 





Some men are acquainting themselves with new busi- 
ness methods by actually taking time off to attend 
University Schools of Business. Others, in increasing 
numbers, are enrolling for the NEW Service offered 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


Just where you acquire your knowledge of this 


new business strategy doesn’t matter. The important 
thing is to get that knowledge somehow—not next 


week — not next year — but NOW. 


This Booklet tells about the Exceptional 
Income Opportunities in the next 5 years 


HE Alexander Hamilton In- 

stitute has published an in- 
teresting 44-page booklet. This 
booklet points out the excep- 
tional income opportunities for 
exceptional men which will occur 
in the next 5 years. It also an- 
nounces an unusual Service, avail- 
able to you in your own office or 
home, which enables you to pre- 
pare yourself to take advantage of 
these rich opportunities. 

The ablest business minds—the 
men who have had most to do in 
shaping present-day tendencies— 

ave contributed greatly to this 
new Service. Read the names of a 
few of them: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 


When writ:ng to 


President, General Motors Corpo- 
ration; Bruce Barton; Dr. Julius 
Klein, The Assistant Secretary, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
and H. T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 

Men who are satisfied with de- 
partmental jobs and small earn- 
ings will not be interested in this 
type of Service. It is offered to the 


kind of men who want to become 
officers of their companies or go 
into business for themselves. 

The booklet, “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know,” is well worth 
half an hour of your time. Many 
men have said that in 30 minutes 
it gave them a clearer picture of 
their business future than they 
ever had before. Send for it today. 








To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 641 Astor Place, New York City. 
(In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE please mention Nation's Business 
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Aiggest STEP FORWARD 
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Ul Business Gravel 


Co-ordinated transportation—a term new in its application to modern 
business — now offers new opportunities for travel economy and 
travel efficiency — revises entirely your present-day methods of 
getting from place to place — throws a new light on the pressing 
problem of reducing travel expenses. 


It co-ordinales the best combina- 
tions of the quickest routes, by 
air alone, or by a combination of 
air service with all other means 
of transportation, to or from any 
point in the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. American 
Airways co-ordinated transporta- 
tion enables you to cover more 
territory, see more people, do 
more business — in less time 
and at a lower cost. 


Through American Airways Busi- 
ness Travel Planning Service 
you, your Traffic Supervisor, or 
any of your associates may easily 








‘> 


Y CANADA TOTHE GULF 


American Arrways please mention Nation’s Business 


COAST TO COAST AND 


When making reservations on 


secure complete, planned, co- 
ordinated itineraries of any busi- 
ness trip — a concrete demon- 
stration of the worthwhile re- 
duction in travel costs per busi- 
ness hour made possible by 
co-ordinated transportation. 


Address American Airways Busi- 
ness Travel Planning Service, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. No cost or obligation. 
Reservations, and information 
regarding travel by American 
Airways may also be obtained at 
all leading hotels, travel agencies 
and Postal Telegraph offices. 


Personalized Mail Routing Service 


Through American Airways Business Mail Rout- 
ing Service, you can also secure complete inform- 
ation enabling you to get the greatest value from 
using the U. i 
business correspondence. This personalized ser- 
vice, available in the 60 cities directly served by 
American Airways, helps you organize your 
business mail to secure the time and money- 
saving benefits of co-ordinated communication. 


S. Air Mail for your important 





| amazingly forward and upward, at once 


the envy and despair of an elder world. 
. 


| BUT is business leadership really lack. 
ing? Perhaps we have confused the 

leadership of democracy with the lead. 

ership of autocracy. In democracy 

| should we not expect leadership at the 
grass roots and the cross roads? 

| As we review the course of other de- 
pressions, we are impressed by the fact 
that the causes which led to our ip. 
evitable recovery are not apparent. 
Whatever they were, they were un- 
heralded. Perhaps there is a reason for 
this. Perhaps it is because—and I am 
inclined to believe this to be true—the 
leadership for which we are vainly seek- 
ing is to be found in the millions of 
individual activities which make up our 
national life. No great leader led us out 
of former slumps. Nor is it fair to say, 
as one historian puts it, that we “just 
muddled through.” Far from the head- 
lines there were spiritual forces at work 

and they are at work today. 
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IF I were to write a prescription for a 
man flat on his back with pessimism I 
would write very quickly for him to 
take a trip to any section of the coun- 
try—skip the big centers, go to the 
small cities and the towns and observe 
the leaven at work. I recently made such 
a trip. I went up the Fox River Valley 
district of Wisconsin, extending from 
Fond du Lac to Green Bay, where there 
is a concentration of population and in- 
dustries within a restricted area, pos- 
sibly 300,000 in the five counties. 

In this district nearly 200,000 cows 
are producing their billion pounds of 
milk a year, providing raw material for 
250 cheese factories, 40 creameries, ten 
condenseries, and 100 receiving stations. 
In Oshkosh, Green Bay, Fond du Lac 
and Appleton there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 300 industrial plants providing 
normal employment to 17,000 employ- 
ees, paying wages of 17 millions of dol- 
lars, manufacturing products valued at 
90 millions of dollars. At Neenah-Mena- 
sha, the “twin cities” of the district, 
there are 15 major plants which in nor- 
mal times have a rail tonnage of about 
300,000 per year. 

At Green Bay they make such things 
as power shovels, cranes, derricks, drag 
lines, paper mill machinery, furniture, 
both iron and wood, canned meats and 
vegetables, and paper. In Fond du Lac 
are to be found a leather company and 
three manufactories of refrigerators, in 
addition to five lumber manufactories 


| and others making typewriters, high 
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class iron furniture, candy, caskets, 
steel and condensed milk. Products go 
out of Fond du Lac each year to the 
extent of 400,000 tons. And at Oshkosh 
I found men making sashes and doors, 
and metal and textile commodities. 
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SUCH a section represents the real | 
America at work. By this I do not mean | 
that more men are employed, more 
goods are being turned out, than in the 
banner year of 1929. I mean that men’s 
minds are employed, that the leaders 
of these industries, many of which are 
not listed on the Stock Exchange, are 
calmly planning for their particular in- 
terests—applying to the individual units 
of our national economy what so many 
have advocated should be applied from | 


the top down. | 
7 





THE Fox River district is typical of a | 
thousand sections of our American in- 
dustrial and business life. As in these 
sturdy cities of Wisconsin, there are 
thousands of leaders who have not lost 
their courage nor their faith. They give 
ear to a discussion of our economic ma- 
chinery, but they do not advocate scrap- 
ping the entire apparatus simply be- 
cause of a temporary breakdown. 
Possibly it is true that the pattern of 
prosperity is made by the big money 
makers and the big money spenders. 
Yet it is just as demonstrable that the 
basic fiber of the country is best re- | 
vealed in a slump. 
* 





IS WHAT I have just written simply 
theory and a misguided idealism? As 
I pondered the question the Circula- 
tion Manager of NATION’s BUSINESS 
stuck his head in the door to say: 
“Yesterday was the biggest day we 
have had in two years. $4,200 in new 
subscription money—from all sections 
of the country. It looks like a big week!” 
No, at the grass roots and the cross 
roads, America is at work. Millions of 
Americans are convinced that for most 
of the things that really matter in this 
life, the progress of today lies in the 
work of today. To them, America is 
still the mail address of Opportunity. 


* 
WHEN a legislator boasts that he has 
devised a tax which is “painless” he 
gets no applause from me. One of our 
difficulties today is that we have had 
too many invisible taxes. What we need 
is a “painful” tax, one that will shock 


us into an investiga- 
tion as to what the tax ’ 
money is spent for. ! 




















Pensions for 
Employees 


A subject engaging the thought of 
all forward-looking Executives. 


Prepaid retirement is desirable for 
all parties concerned. The problem 
has been to devise a workable 
method. 


A sure and simple plan is now avail- 
able in our latest Group Annuity 


Contracts. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


/ 
THE ‘ 
PRUDENTIAL 
" t 
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/ GIBRALTAR 
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HAND TO YOUR SECRETARY 





Please write on my letterhead to Group Pension Depart- 
ment, The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 


Ask them to send a copy of "A Little Book about Pensions." 














When writing to THe PrupentiaL INsurANcE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The 
New York Trust 
Company 








Capital Pamds .......5.. $37,500,000 





TRUSTEES 


Matcoitm P. ALprIcH 
Freperic W. ALLEN 
ArTHUR M. ANDERSON 
MortTiMer N. BucKNER 
James C. CoLGaTE 
A.cFreD A. Cook 
Witi1aM F. Cuter 
Francis B. Davis, Jr. 
Harry P. Davison 
GerorGE DouBLEDAY 
Russet, H. DuNHAM 
SAMUEL H. FisHErR 
Joun A. Garver 
ArTEMus L. GaTEs 
Harvey D. Gipson 
CHARLES HAYDEN 

F. N. Horrstor 
WALTER JENNINGS 
Darwin P. KinGsLey 
Epwarp E. Loomis 
Rosert A. Lovett 
Howarp W. Maxwe Lt 


Grayson M.-P. Murpnuy 


Harry T. Peters 
DEAN SAGE 

Louis STEWART, Sr. 
VANDERBILT WEBB 


New York 

Lee, Higginson & Company 

J. P. Morgan & Company 
Chairman of the Board 

James B. Colgate & Company 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman 
American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 
United States Rubber Company 
J. P. Morgan & Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Hercules Powder Company 
Litchfield, Conn. 

Shearman & Sterling 

President 

Manufacturers Trust Company 
Hayden, Stone & Company 
Pressed Steel Car Company 
New York 

New York Life Insurance Co. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
New York 

G. M.-P. Murphy & Company 
New York 

Zabriskie, Sage, Gray & Todd 
New York 

Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Webb 





IOO BROADWAY 


40th Street and Madison Avenue 
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The Faith of Springtime 


HE WINTER 1s past, the rain is over 

and gone; the flowers appear in the earth; 

the time of the singing of birds is come... 

So runs the Song of Solomon. And the 
wisdom of an observer today might well grow 
in stature as he contemplates the dependable 
alchemy of nature. The Faith that rides with 
every farmer on planter and cultivator might 
well be invited to ride in other fields of enter- 
prise. 

Springtime has its own special broadcast. Man 
and nature join hands in the perennial con- 
spiracy to make over a colorless world. Every 
blossom on every bush heralds better times. The 
leaves put forth by trees reveal a confidence that 
the sun will shine again. 

Man, as the chief beneficiary of this exquisite 
object lesson in the keeping of faith, bestirs him- 
self. Grass growing becomes a lively subject for 
family debate. Seed catalogs circulate through- 
out whole neighborhoods. Books on gardening 
attain the volume of best sellers. The sound of 
the lawn-mower provides a suburban matin. 
The hammer and the saw are again vocal in the 
chorus of worldly rejuvenation. The paint brush, 
as of old, works its wonders of transformation. 

Schools and colleges again certify that shoals 
of young hopefuls have been put through an ac- 
credited course of sprouts. The affinity of roses 
and brides is happily re-demonstrated. ““Babe”’ 
Ruth begins his seasonal compilation of home 
runs, and the “greatest show on earth”’ is posi- 
tive that it is “bigger and better than ever.” 
Fishing tackle dealers resume trading in “‘fu- 
tures,” and boat builders refuse to sell water 
short. 

Everywhere the negation of defeatism is visi- 
ble and audible. Amos ’n’ Andy are still in the 
taxicab business. The moving van company is 
too busy to get around until next week, and a 
place to park is as hard to find as ever. Workmen 
ride to the job in their own motor cars, and 
traffic jams lack nothing in intensity. You must 
call the golf club for a starting time on Saturday 
afternoons. Getting “two on the center aisle” 
for a Broadway or Hollywood hit is the miracle 
it always has been. And hat check girls still 
frown at a dime for watching a visiting fedora 
or derby. 

The only way to understand the heart of 
America is to see America. Whatever the vehicle 


and the direction, the traveler soon discovers a 
heartening quality of straight thinking. A nour- 
ishing sense of common responsibility is palpably 
present. Communities are closer knit in the 
bonds of fellow feeling, likewise the family. Pre- 
tense and posturing are petering out. Paper val- 
uations of worth have melted with the snows of 
winter. 

Rigorous times have brought profound re- 
visions. And none more significant than the 
shift of the callus from the spinal terminal to the 
palm. It is a salutary thing for a nation to be 
forced to justify its way of life, to come to grips 
with the fundamental business of making a 
living. Going concerns are now kept going only 
because they have been stripped down to the 
essentials. Fatty degeneration is not the peril 
to management it recently was. 

Whatever the hue of our patriotism, the reali- 
ties and the potentialities of this land need no 
slogans or sunshine oratory to plead their case. 
Fundamental values are best revealed in the 
darkest hours. When the late J. P. Morgan said 
that anyone who was bearish on the United 
States would go broke, he meant his judgment to 
apply in 1932 and not in 1928 and 1929. If anyone 
really felt that business is going to continue at 
60 per cent of its prosperous volume, then he 
must believe that the people of the United States 
have made up their minds to get along with 60 
per cent of the conveniences and pleasures and 
“extras” they have come to regard as common- 
place. 

Anyone in his right mind knows such a con- 
clusion is preposterous, for it marks down our 
standard of living by 40 per cent, it nullifies the 
enterprising spirit of the pioneer, and checks 
our national progress with an unthinkable flabbi- 
ness of will. But it shall not be. Our nation began 
in the declarative mood, and it will not be cowed 
into collapse by defeatists and pessimists. 

It is man’s weakness that plenty makes him 
prodigal; it is his strength that adversity makes 
him provident. Springtime is a symbol and an 
opportunity. The immemorial test of the sowing 
is in the reaping, for beyond the fragrance and 
the flowering there unfolds the inviting prospect 
of the certain harvest. 
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Keer hunt for a fuse in the dark 


...now ended by Westinghouse 




















HIGHLIGHTS ON 
ITS PLACE IN 


Lights out! Another fuse blown! 
You grope your way to the base- 
ment, feel around, perhaps by the 
light of a flickering candle, experi- 
ment to find the right socket . . . and 
frequently end up by discovering 
that there isn’t a usable fuse in 
the house. 

That’s the old side of the story. 
But today there’s a new side. West- 
inghouse now makes available to 
homes a small circuit-breaker that 
renders fuses unnecessary. 


The Nofuze Load Center takes 


WESTINGHOUSE 
GIANT 














AND 
MARKETS 


the place of the old 
familiar fuse box. 
Itiseasily installed 
at the center of the electrical load, 
usually in the kitchen. When a cir- 
cuit goes out, a mere flip of the 
handle restores service immediate- 
ly. No fumbling with fuses! No 
temptation to endanger wiring by 
putting in pennies or paper clips 
when fuses can’t be found. And it’s 
as safe as pressing a wall switch. 
With heavy duty electrical appli- 
ances multiplying rapidly, the idea of 


WESTINGHOUSE 
& MANUFACTURING 




















designing the wir- 
ing system around 
the “load center” 
has been eagerly welcomed. It is rev- 
olutionizing home circuit protection 
... Which means the rapid enlarge- 
ment of a market for Westinghouse 
Nofuze equipment. Through crea- 
tive engineering of this type, West- 
inghouse continuously develops mar- 
kets for electrical equipment of all 
kinds used by homes, stores, offices, 
farms, factories, transportation com- 


panies and power organizations. 


ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


. TO BUSINESS the delay by Con- 
Uncertainty gress in passing a tax bill, in put- 
In Business ting through the best possible pro- 

* gram of economy, is disheartening. 

It seems to the casual reader 

of newspapers that no sooner is one plan of taxation 
adopted than it is knocked out and another proposed. 

An appropriation is killed or cut down only to be re- 

stored or added to. 

Industry cannot go aggressively ahead until it knows 
with certainty how much and upon what it is to be 
taxed. “It is impossible,” said a caller while the sales 
tax was before the House, “for us to make a contract 
until we know whether a sales tax is to be passed and 
can decide just what will constitute a sale.” 

What business would like from Congress would be 
the passage after reasonable consideration of a tax 
bill which should be fair and make a long step toward 
a balanced budget plus such measures of economy as 
would help to lighten the burden of taxation and set 
an example to the states and cities. 


NOT long ago most men and most 
women were eager and ready to 
Out of Balance jead the procession of buyers; were 
* proud of new things; took pleasure 
in possession. The man who ap- 
peared with a new and well-made suit looked about for 
a few words of praise. When the man in the next office 
said, “That’s a good looking new suit you’ve got, Joe,” 
he beamed his satisfaction. He liked his neighbors to 
know that his automobile was the last word in sixes or 
eights or stream lines. He didn’t hesitate to take the 
caller into the kitchen that he might see how many 
cubes of ice the new refrigerator would make. 
Now he has become ashamed of buying. Any com- 
ment on his new suit leads him to apologize: 
“Well, I had to come to it. The only whole suit I had 
Was so shiny a fly couldn’t get a foothold on it.” 
He tells of how he hasn’t bought a new lawn mower 


Buying Is 


and points proudly to resoled shoes. A dozen years ago 
he paraded in overalls as a protest against high prices. 
Now he’s afraid to parade in a new suit as a protect 
against low prices. 

Once he “kept up with the Joneses,” by buying 
something he could ill afford. Now he keeps down with 
the Joneses by not buying something he can well 
afford. 

Here’s a challenge to American selling ability. Can 
it, by well-aimed advertising, by intelligent radio talks, 
by direct appeal, change a state of fear into one of 
courage? Grant that five years ago many cf us went too 
far in gratifying the desire to own, that many lost the 
balance between spending and saving, must those who 
now need and can still afford, crawl into a cave and 
bury their dollars underground? 


FROM scattered sources, includ- 
Trade Notes— ing the New York Times and Wal- 
20 Years Ago? laces’ Farmer, we gather these 

& items of news: 

The Independent Artists would 
like to exchange paintings for rent, dentistry and doc- 
tors’ services. 

Horse prices have fallen less than other farm prod- 
ucts and the demand is good. 

Manufacturers of horse collars report good business. 

Manufacturers of glass jars for home preserving re- 
port good business. 

Is the world moving forward or backward? 


WHITING WILLIAMS, whostud- 
Workers Are ies the worker, employed and un- 
Not in Despair employed, by sitting down and 

* talking to him, says that the un- 
employed worker is not in a state 
of despair. He is hard hit. He’s uncertain of the future, 

but he’s not convinced that the future will see him in a 

state of peonage or that he’ll have to content himself 

with a lower standard of living. 
The automobile has so woven itself into his scheme 
of living that he doesn’t feel that he is going to do with- 
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out one forever. He may not be able to run his car now, 
he may have sold it, but some day he’s going to have 
it back in use. 

Mr. Williams tells of one worker with whom he 
talked on this subject: 

“T just had to give up the car,” said the man. “It 
was all in anyway, but when I told the wife what I had 
to do I pretty near lost her. She wasn’t going to live 
with a man who didn’t have.a car.” 

‘How badly did you come out when you had to sell 
the car?” asked Mr. Williams. 

“Qh, not so bad. I paid $25 for it*, ran it three years 
and sold it for $12.” 


*(As the advertisements say, name of car on application.) 


THE House of Representatives the 


Making Prices other day passed the Goldsborough 


To Order Bill which declared it to be “the 
ie policy of the United States that the 
average purchasing power of the 

dollar . . . for the period covering the years 1921 to 


1929 inclusive shall be restored and maintained by the 
control of the volume of credit and currency.” Then the 
bill directs the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Reserve Banks and the Secretary of the Treasury to go 
ahead and fix it. 

The bill appears to give the Federal Reserve Board 
and Banks no new powers they have not now and it 
might be assumed that the Board is as eager as the 
Congress to see commodity prices move up and is do- 
ing its best to procuce that result by increasing the 
credit facilities of the country. The immediate result 
of the passage of the bill was to give the dollar in the 
European exchanges a slight sinking feeling and to 
make more likely some gold shipments from the United 
States. Europe is very sensitive to anything that affects 
American currency. 

The bill takes the Department of Labor as its stand- 
ard and that authority with 1926 equal to 100 tells us 
that prices for February 1932 were 66.3. On the com- 
modity price line of Professors Warren and Pearson of 
Cornell, we have to go back to 1869 to find a period 
when prices were as high as they were from 1916, the 
beginning of the war time rise, to 1929 the beginning 
of the sharp decline, which we are now experiencing. If 
the Federal Reserve Board can keep prices at the ’21- 
‘29 level they will be high. 


pa GREAT efforts have been made to- 
Subsidies To ward credit expansion but there 
End Depression seems to be a difference between 
+. expanding the means of credit and 
expanding the use of credit. The 
credit watering trough may be full and the borrowing 
horse led up to it, but still he declines to drink. The 
banks complain that business won’t borrow and busi- 
ness complains that banks won’t lend. 

Maicolm C. Rorty, who was once chief of the statisti- 
cal force of the American Telephone & Telegraph, and 
who was later vice president of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, has a plan to help us out of the 
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depression. It is based on the premise that any use of 
public funds which does not stimulate private borrow. 
ing and spending for wages and materials is futile, 

He would go at the matter, not by increasing public 
works, but by directly subsidizing private works or 
public works, such as toll tunnels, toll bridges, or tol] 
roads, around cities which might be or become self. 
supporting. 

Mr. Rorty doesn’t hesitate to use the word “subsidy” 
a term at which business is likely to shy. He proposes 
direct payment to business-restoring enterprises and 
would not even disguise them in the form of long. 
term low interest loans. 


CLAMOR against price-cutting, 
The Cost of against selling below cost, goes on, 
Keeping Going But price-cutting continues and 
7 goods are still sold below cost. 
Why continue a course which 
seems so contrary to common sense? Here’s the answer 
as one business man gives it. 

A year or two ago his plant installed new machinery 
at a cost of something like a million dollars. The new 
machines displaced some 80 men. 

Now the company feels that it just can’t afford not 
to run the machines. The interest on the money which 
they cost must be paid. The rent for the space they 
occupy must be paid. Depreciation and obsolescence 
go on when they stand still. It seems to the company 
that it can’t afford to have them stand idle. The result 
is that the company is urging its product on the mar- 
ket almost regardless of cost and is forcing its com- 
petitors to meet damaging price cuts. 

Who benefits? The users of its products? A little 
perhaps, though those users find it difficult to dispose 
in turn of their output 

Machinery and the resulting overhead may become 
a Frankenstein’s monster that must be fed and kept 
alive even if it returns its owner no profit. 


THERE is great concern these 


Little Men days for “the forgotten man,” for 
Grow Larger “the little man.’’ That concern we 
* share, but we are never quite sure 


who is the “little man.” 

Business moves on and up, and with growing mo- 
mentum there are thousands of men at work in the 
great plants of Henry Ford. All the way from Mr. 
Ford himself with a great income, earned by great 
ability in developing a great idea, down to the $5 a day 
man. In between are men whose salaries are in six 
figures, five figures, four figures. At what point by that 
measure does the “little man” appear? 

Not many years ago, Mr. Ford himself was a “little 
man,” a very little man if we measured his income and 
nature of his work. 

It must be true, and it must remain true, that the 
small business of today is the big business of tomor- 
row. In the manufacturing of electrical equipment 
General Electric does a large share of the business. 
A generation ago General Electric was Gray and Bar- 
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ton, running a small shop. There are in that field hun- 
dreds of small concerns, some successful and growing 
rapidly. Any one of them may in ten or 20 years 
from now rival General Electric and Westinghouse. 

Men who are awed by bigness will tell you that 
there’s no chance for anyone in the automotive field 
save the great producer like Ford, General Motors, 
Chrysler and Studebaker. Yet, Auburn has shot into 
prominence and some name which we have not yet 
heard may make a car that will have thousands of us 
turning in the old one. 

“Look at the chain store,” says a timid soul. ““There’s 
no chance for a man in retailing.” Yet J.C. Penney and 
W. T. Grant are still alive. 

Somewhere back of a counter in Iowa or Idaho is a 
“little man” now who before he is 50 will have a chain 
of 500 stores. 

Who knows what the future of freight transportation 
by truck may be. Somewhere is a man running a dozen 
or fifteen trucks who has the right kind of organizing 
mind, and who, before you and I are dead, will develop 
a trucking system so big that it will buy out truck 
factories to control its supply of rolling stock. 

Let’s not be too much upset about the “little man.” 


; SECRETARY of the Treasury 
Saying It Mills did not approve the Patman 
With a Punch Bill to pay up the bonus certificate 
* with two billion dollars of green- 
backs. He told the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
what he thought the other day and began his state- 
ment with this: ; 
“The measure now before you is designed to pay an 
obligation not due, in money that is not honest.” 
Which is nominated as a candidate for any medal to 
be awarded for the best epigram of 1932. 


THE packers in the hectic years 
Packers Must just after the war signed an agree- 
Stick to Packing ment with the Federal Government 
os that they wouldn’t do certain 
things. They would not retail meat, 
or sell milk or cream or deal in food products not re- 
lated to the meat industry. In short, they agreed to 
stick closely to their original business of preparing meat 
and meat products for the market and handing them 
to retailers. 

A decade later the packers wished they hadn’t so 
hastily signed away what they considered their rights 
to engage in any sort of business they might think 
would be profitable and they asked the Supreme Court 
of the United States to let them out of what they 
deemed a bad bargain. 

The Supreme Court, Justice Cardozo writing the 
Prevailing opinion, said “no.” The packers he declared 
had, with their eyes open, renounced the grocery busi- 
hess after having been accused of cutting prices to kill 
competitors and they must stick to their bargain. The 
argument that the growth of chain stores had so altered 
the economics of food distribution that the dangers of 
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monopoly were eliminated, found no favor with the 
majority of the court. 

Business may well regret and resent restraints on 
engaging in new ventures, in trying new ways of bring- 
ing its products to the consumer but the continuance 
of the consent decree may not be an unmixed evil. The 
history of direct distribution by manufacturers of their 
products through their own retail outlets is not one of 
unmixed success. 

Ability to make isn’t always ability to sell. Nor does 
ability to sell in one way imply ability to sell in an- 
other. Time and again department stores have cast en- 
vious eyes on the mail-order business and have experi- 
mented with catalog selling only to give it up. 

Cobblers sometimes do well by not sticking to their 
last, but there’s truth in the adage yet. 


WHILE the Supreme Court has 

Mergers For told the packers that they may not 

Economy Only venture into forbidden fields of 

ir business, the Standard Oil Com- 

panies of New Jersey, of California 

and Indiana once parted by the Court are planning a 
reunion as close at least as the law will allow. 

The plan as reported is that the Standard of Cali- 
fornia shall in some way acquire Standard of New Jer- 
sey and that Standard of Indiana shall acquire an 
interest in the joint concern. Already Standard of New 
York has consolidated with Vacuum, both parts of the 
old Standard Oil. 

The rush of mergers which marked the boom dec- 
ade has subsided. Bigness for bigness’ sake no longer 
appeals. The prayer, “give us volume,” is not as potent 
as it once was. What we shall see perhaps are mergers 
made for economy, mergers made to save some plant 
which can be used economically only for limited pur- 
poses. What we can look forward to as we recover our 
senses, outgrow our fears and get back to supplying our 
own and our neighbors’ needs is a reign of common 
sense. 


; WHETHER the depression is to 
Accomplishments },. regarded as opportunity or as 
In Hard Times ordeal is a decisive question now 
* before industrial managements. A 
timely definition of the issue is pro- 
vided by the Twin Disc Clutch Company of Racine, 
Wis., in the statement of its belief that ‘ta depression 
remains an enduring problem only to those companies 
which are unable to organize themselves to render 
greater service or answer the greater needs in better 
ways.” 

Early in 1931, this company’s management began to 
turn the depression to good account. “We concentrated 
advertising and sales effort upon new product engi- 
neering and redesign. We expanded our engineering 
facilities and brought them into closer liaison with the 
sales department. The result—a gain of 130 customers 
which, under normal conditions, we might have found 
it difficult to interest.” 

Evidences of this foul weather courage are readily 
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apparent in other fields. The electric refrigeration in- 
dustry sold a million units in 1931, and despite the 
harder going has made its new objective ‘‘another mil- 
lion in 1932.” Electric utilities throughout the coun- 
try are beginning a three-year campaign for populariz- 
ing the electric range, and the Westinghouse Company 
enlisted its 35,000 employees to sell one or more West- 
inghouse househeld appliances in May. 

Ingenuity and resourcefulness are the order of the 
business day. Witness the sale of chocolate drinks 
through metropolitan milk route services, and the de- 
velopment of “bread broadcasting” to carry advertis- 
ing messages to the housewife by way of the wrappers. 
“Somebody has to start the ball rolling,” says the Glid- 
den Company in prelude to the announcernent of a 90- 
day campaign on plant interior refinishing, with an 
electric spray painting unit given free with each six- 
drum order of paint. “A new line representing values 
written in capital letters” is put forward by Atwater 
Kent, notwithstanding the apprehension of skeptics 
looking for storm signals. 

Much as the automobile gets into the public eye, 
General Motors is taking pains to tell the prospective 
buyer that it “enters 1932 with a complete new line of 
products, representing a total of virtually 150 differ- 
ent passenger models at prices ranging frora $475 to 
approximately $15,000.” And the overhauling of the 
Ford plants toward production of the new ‘‘V-eight” 
makes newspaper headlines. 

The railroads, not to be outdone, put a fresh em- 
phasis on speed, comfort, and convenience. A pleasing 
partnership with science is becoming fruitful in the 
provision for the air-conditioning or air-cooling of 
through sleeping-car trains, notably by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio, pioneers in this de- 
velopment. As for life on the rolling wave, the Cunard 
Company assures that “you can now go to Europe 
or take the cruise of your choice on the deferred pay- 
ment plan.” 

Throughout the whole structure of trade and indus- 
try there is stimulating evidence, as these random ex- 
amples suggest, of intelligent ferment and the will to 
rise above unfavorable circumstances. 


IN A RECENT issue of the Cleve- 

What Measure jand Trust Company Business 

of Sentiment? Bulletin there appears an unusual 

Ye graph. An effort is made to record 
business sentiment, that most ab- 
stract, intangible element, to curving lines on a chart. 
The five factors taken to reflect the state of the com- 
mercial mind were charted separately, and the results 
averaged into a single line. The factors are: bank sus- 
pensions, money hoarding, account collections, velocity 
of circulation, and bond price ratios. 

If these factors do reflect business sentiment then 
business sentiment is better in April than it was in 
January and about where it was in the early fall of last 
year, with the difference that in April it was moving 
up and last fall it was moving down. 

Business sentiment measured by this chart kept 
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fairly level through 1930 at a time when the volume of 
general business as measured by most indices was drop- 
ping at an unprecedented rate. 

The Trust Company’s “sentimeter” is ingenious and 
perhaps accurate, but it is hard to believe now that 
business sentiment was on even a modestly high level in 
1930 or that it turned somewhat abruptly upward ip 
the first quarter of 1932. 


FOR a while business had a rush 
Leaders But on “czars” in business. Every man 
Not Czars who got a job trying to bring to. 
gether conflicting elements in an 
industry, to set up some kind of 
arbitration or to lay some plan of promotion or produc. 
tion was hailed as a czar, and the popular imagination 
credited him with powers of life and death over the 
units of an industry. 

We had movie czars and baseball czars and dress 
czars and construction czars until even the men in the 
industries who chose the coordinators began to wonder 
what it was all about. 

Finally the phrase grew obnoxious. Leaders in busi- 
ness-group work begged not to be referred to as “czars.” 
But the need of one man with authority—if certain 
things were to be accomplished by industry—did not 
die out. 

Recently, the North Atlantic Passenger Conference 
asked Ernst Lederer of the Hamburg- {merican to take 
the job of settling their internal troubles; Paul L. Haid 
is to do a like job for 165 fire insurance companies; 
rubber sought George T. Bishop; and General C. F. H. 
Johnson is to be permanent chairman of an advisory 
board of the wool industry. 

But let’s not call ’em “czars.” 


A GOVERNMENT which wants 
to see the American merchant ma- 
By Government rine built up might at least refrain 
* from injuring that merchant ma- 
rine by direct competition through 

government-owned ships. 

At least that’s the point of view on the Pacific Coast, 
where private shipping companies are protesting 
against allowing the Interior Department to operate 
the steamers Boxer and North Star on the Alaskan ser- 
vice frorn Seattle. 

The Alaska Steamship Cormpany voiced its protest 
to Senator Norbeck the other day in a despatch, part 
of which follows: 


Competition 


Privately owned commercial lines can give Government better 
service, more frequent sailizzs, than government stcamers, and 
we sincerely believe that these commercial steamer lines can per- 
form such service cheaper than the government operated vessels. 

Vessels serving Alaska are forced to sail repeatedly only pat- 
tially loaded resulting in operating loss in an endeavor to give 
service, while at the same time government-owned and operate¢ 
ships are taking freight and passengers which should be given to 
commercial carriers if these carriers are going to continue to exist 
and give the territory steamer service it should have. 


And that is only one of some hundreds of lines in 
which the Government is in direct competition with 
business men and taxpayers. 
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Where Uncle Sam Can Save 
$600,000,000 


By Representative JOHN McDUFFIE 


o 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD enu- 
meration of governmental extrava- 
gances as they appear to a man 
who has been engaged in a study 
of federal activities with a view to 
saving the taxpayers’ money. Rep- 
resentative McDuffie believes that 
economy is possible and shows 
where actual savings can be made 


THOROUG!! study of Fed- 
eral Government activities 
indicates that at least 
$600,000,000 must be cut 
from present expenditures 

during the next two years. 

This saving can be accomplished 
through businesslike retrenchment, re- 
organization, merger and elimination 
within the government departments, 
bureaus, boards and commissions; by 
the removal of duplication in the public 
service, scaling down of other features 
to present needs, and elimination of 
those “luxuries” and _ non-essentials 
which have grown up in recent years. 
This can be done without seriously im- 
pairing any essential feature of the pub- 
lic service. 

It is not an extreme statement to say 
that if governmental expense is not cur- 
tailed, business depression will not soon 
be dissipated. In some respects it may 
be intensified. Everyone knows that if 
the credit of Uncle Sam is imperiled, 
every citizen is affected and no business 
iS secure, We are facing a situation from 
which no one—-federal official, member 
ot Congress, or private citizen—can 
‘um away. The Government faces the 
same economic extremities that confront 
private business, industry and even the 
home. This is a time for united action 
and unstinted cooperation. 


Chairman, the House Special Economy Committee 


Representative John McDuffie 
of Alabama 


The American citizen must realize 
now as never before that the services 
of the Federal Government are costly 
and must be paid for ultimately by the 
average man. The burden of taxation is 
properly placed upon wealth, yet taxes 
placed upon the rich are usually, in the 
last analysis, passed on, with the result 
that practically every citizen, be he ever 
so humble, pays his part of the cost. If 
the American people insist upon main- 
taining the overmanned, top-heavy, gi- 
gantic and expensive central govern- 
ment at Washington; if they insist up- 





on what might be called luxuries 
in government, they must pay the 
bills, which, of course, mean ad- 
ditional tax burdens. 

The Special Economy Com- 
mittee of the House for several 
weeks has endeavored to work out 
economies and retrenchments de- 
signed to reniove some of the du- 
plication, needless functions and 
unnecessary expenditures in the 
federal structure without handi- 
capping essential services. 

However, this Committee’s ac- 
tivities can extend only to the 
end of this session of the Congress. 
The Committee can, therefore, 
merely scratch the surface, and 
must leave much of its task un- 
finished. 


Retrenchment needed 


THE conditions with which the 
Committee has dealt are not the 
result of any single influence or 
group of factors, but rather of the 
entire range and trend of things 
since the Armistice. 

When the war ended the 1a- 
tions of Europe needed for their 
rehabilitation vast stores of raw 
and finished products, which they 
bought at our prices. The result 
was expansion in practically every 
business and, likewise, expansion 
in governmental activity. All was well, 
both for business and for government, 
so long as this expansion lasted. But 
when the rehabilitation of Europe was 
completed, and the streams of gold 
ceased to flow, credit was restricted and 
the crash came. 

Business and industry instantly faced 
the necessity for retrenchment. The 
Federal Government is top-heavy, while 
the powerful hand of Uncle Sam has 
extended into practically every business, 
and even into the social life of the citi- 
zens. There has been little concern as to 
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whether the expansion involved the du- 
plication of functions already partially 
performed by the central government, 
or partly or wholly so by the states and 
municipalities. As a result, expenses of 
the central government have increased 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Federal aid has become something 
of a narcotic to state and local govern- 
ments, with the resuit that individual 
initiative and local responsibility has 
been in a great measure lulled into in- 
action and inertia. 

Peculiarly enough, the expense of 
local government has not decreased as 
a result of Federal aid, and many states 
and cities are helplessly in debt. 

The tendency to abnormal expansion 
of government in Washington may be 
attributed, I think, to three specific 
causes : 

1. Indifference of taxpayers in the 
last decade to the increasing costs of the 
Federal Government. 


t 


Expensive minorities 


2. ACTIVITIES of the noisy minori- 
ties who have been intent upon loading 
the Federal government with new ac- 
tivities without regard to whether they 
involved duplication of service or an 
unjustified increase in governmental 
expense. 

3. Willingness of state and local gov- 
ernments to surrender to the Federal 
Government functions which, under our 
concepts of government, naturally be- 
long to them. This tendency in such 
matters as education, development of 
agriculture, protection of forests, con- 
servation, and a multitude of other 
things, has thrust upon the Federal 
Government a multitude of tasks which 
were never contemplated in the form- 
ative days of the republic, and which, 
even in this advanced day, are often 
difficult to justify. 

The high-powered propagandist, the 
bureaucrat and the organized minority 
are gradually destroying our repre- 
sentative form of government. 

If the sovereignty of the states means 
anything at all, it means resistance to 
the centralization of power in Washing- 
ton, which has brought the hand of the 
Federal Government into every phase 
of business and into domestic affairs. 

Duplication in function is one of the 
outstanding evils from which the Fed- 
eral Government suffers and one of the 
most baneful effects of the rapid ex- 
pansion since the war. There are ten 
departments and 175 _ independent 
boards, bureaus, and commissions in its 
make-up today. In many cases we find 
in some department a division that is 
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performing in some measure the same 
function as one of these bureaus or 
commissions. 

In a vast number of cases the work 
of these bureaus could be transferred 
to a department, with the partial or 
complete elimination of the indepen- 
dent organization, with no injury to the 
public service. 

A Radio Commission, for example, 
exists for the regulation of the radio busi- 
ness. For next year it asks an appro- 
priation of $431,360. At the same time 
the Department of Commerce has a 
radio division for which it is asking 
$598,500. The work of the two bureaus 
could well be merged and placed in the 
Department, with a substantial saving. 

We find a separate National Ad- 
visory Commission on Aeronautics for 
which we are appropriating $1,012,300 
for next year. At the same time, the 
Department of Commerce seeks $8,929,- 
660 for its aeronautics branch, while the 
Navy Department asks $26,660,000 for 
its Bureau of Aeronautics, the War De- 
partment wants $25,482,903 for its air 
branch, and the Post Office Department 
has an air mail service upon which 
$16,942,454 was spent last year. 

Manifestly here is duplication, and 
the independent commission might at 
least be merged with one or the other 
of the civil branches of the departments, 
with a considerable saving. 


Commissions might be grouped 


IN turning through the budgetary 
requests for next year we find such 
items as $400,000 for the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, which 
might well be a part of the War De- 
partment; $1,000,000 for the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Commission, which 
has practically completed its work and 
has always functioned closely to the 
Bureau of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital; $169,- 
865 for the Board of Mediation, which 
was organized a few years ago to deal 
with railway labor disputes, although 
the railway managements and _ their 
employees apparently have learned to 
settle their differences among them- 
selves. 

In addition to the Board of Media- 
tion, there is the Commission of Con- 
ciliation, at a cost of $205,000 a year, 
to settle disputes in other industries. 
These agencies might well be merged. 

The Federal Board of Vocational 
Education asks $10,285,405 for next 
year while the Department of the In- 
terior seeks $484,600 for its Bureau of 
Education. The task of vocational edu- 
cation should be gradually turned back 


to the states, where such a function 
primarily belongs, especially since agri. 
cultural extension work and the Bureay 
of Home Economics both teach voga. 
tional agriculture in the home and op 
the farm. 


Merging would make economy 


THE Federal Power Commission and 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board ask 
for $379,520, although the Department 
of the Interior wants $2,904,000 for its 
Geological Survey, and the Department 
of Commerce asks $2,064,530 for its 
Bureau of Mines. All of these divisions 
might be merged into a single depart. 
mental branch, thereby effecting great 
economies. 

The Civil Service Commission, Bu- 
reau of Efficiency, Employees Com. 
pensation Board and Personnel Classifi- 
cation Board have asked for next yeara 


total of $6,924,702, though this work | 
could be centered in one organization | 


and the appropriations materially re. 
duced. 

The George Rogers Clark Sesqui- 
Centennial Commission asks for $500- 
000 to complete a permanent memorial 
of the Revolutionary War in the West, 


The George Washington Bi-Centennial © 
Commission requests $452,230 to con- | 


tinue its celebration, and the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial Com- 
mission wants $25,000. It would seem 
that the completion of the Clark 
memorial might await more prosperous 
times or be turned over to the War De- 
partment, 
George Washington Bi-Centennial Com- 
mission could also take a material slash 
despite the very efficient work of its 
directors. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion asks for $9,661,410, which is a re 





seer 1 


while the request of the | 
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duction of $2,500,000 from last year, | 


but a sharp increase over its annual 
costs ten years ago when the volume o/ 
business and freight movement was 
approximately the same as today. Funce- 
tions of the Commission have greatly 
expanded in recent years entering into 


every phase of railway activity, yet this 





is in response to the demands of the | 


people. 


Adoption of some form of a fee sys | 


tem might well be considered to cover | 
costs of the Commission hearings which 


are now borne by the Government. 


The Supreme Court Building Cont | 
mission asks for $2,000,000, which 18 | 


separate from the building fund, al 
though no apparent reason is manifest 
why this project should not have beef 
handled from the outset by the Treasury 
Department. Work of the Public Build- 
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ings Commission, which is asking $125,- 
000 for next year, could likewise be 
transferred in the interest of economy. 
The Bureau of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks in the National Capital 
asks for $4,701,575, while the National 
Park and Plan Commission wants $4,- 
000,000. Obviously these commissions 
could be merged or turned over to the 
Treasury and War Departments. 


Jobs for the states? 


IF we look at the work of the depart- 
ments we find room for still greater 
cuts. The Department of Agriculture is 
performing a multitude of services 
which manifestly devolve upon the 
states, and it is questionable whether 
much of the expenditure for them rep- 
resents a sound investment. 

In this list are experimental stations, 
$4,681,940; Extension Service, $10,429,- 
066; soil erosion investigation, $289,- 
000; Bureau of Biological Survey, $1,- 
794,710; Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering, $6,785,953, and the Bureau 
of Home Economics, $234,365. Work 
of these bureaus can certainly be cur- 
tailed in a season of business stress. 

Forestry and national park service of 
all kinds clearly should be placed in 
one department. The Department of 
Agriculture is asking $13,416,500 for its 
forestry service next year, while the De- 
partment of the Interior seeks $9,277,- 
000 for its national park service, includ- 
ing $6,000,000 for forest roads and 
trails. These funds should be sharply 
reduced for next year, and eventually 
merged in one department. The con- 
tinued expenditures in large sums for 
roads and trails and other construction 
in Alaska should be stopped. The popu- 
lation is decreasing, the railroad loses a 
million a year and $10,000 per annum 
is expended for printing the sad story. 

The bureaus of Animal and Plant 
Industry, Chemistry, Soils, Entomology, 
Biological Survey and Agricultural 
Economics, calling next year for a total 
of $33,780,783, can be curtailed in these 
times of financial distress. A sum of 
$360,235 is sought for fertilizer investi- 
gation next year—a function already 
carried on by private industry—while 
$311,705 is asked for soil investigations, 
and $210,080 for soil fertility study. 

Insect studies next year are to cost 
the Government $2,437,915, according 
to budgetary requests. Other items in 
these requests are: 

Farm management and _ practice, 
$455,467; foreign competition and de- 
mand, $371,190; market news service, 
$1,406,220, and cotton statistics apart 
from crop estimates, $381,000. 


The Department of Commerce, ask- 
ing originally for $44,719,304 for next 
year, presents several items that might 
well be cut. This sum could reasonably 
be cut without substantial injury to 
business or industry. 

Expenses of the lighthouse service, 
while one of the oldest and best services, 
calling for $4,550,000 for next year, are 
high. Substantial reductions seem rea- 
sonable and possible in the budgetary 
requests of $7,283,670 for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Bureau of Fisher- 
ies and Bureau of Mines. 

If the Bureau of Lighthouses were 
merged with the Corps of Engineers of 
the U. S. Army, which constructs and 
maintains channels, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually could be 
saved. Instead of each service maintain- 
ing a wharf or docks and boats, the En- 
gineers with their harbor equipment, 
slightly enlarged, could with very few 
exceptions perform the lighthouse serv- 
ice. This is no reflection on the time- 
honored and very efficient service of the 
Lighthouse Bureau. 

Several divisions of the Department 
of Labor could well be merged, with 
substantial reductions in expenditures, 
without impairing its efficiency. The 
Bureaus of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, seeking $11,786,000 next year, 
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should be merged. The Children’s and 
Women’s Bureaus, calling next year for 
$575,400, could be merged, substan- 
tially reduced, and placed in the Public 
Health Service. The employment ser- 
vice represents a function properly de- 
volving upon the states. 

Consolidation of the Army and Navy 
into one department, it is estimated, 
would save from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

The item of $829,000 for Veterans’ 
Administration can be reduced without 
the slightest injury to a single veteran 
disabled in line of duty. The appropria- 
tion of $21,000,000 for Congress should 
be cut ten per cent, as should the appro- 
priation of $37,831,000 for the District 
of Columbia. 

We have a Federal pay roll amount- 
ing to $1,315,000,000. Since the cost of 
living has been reduced more than ten 
per cent, at least a ten per cent cut 
should be applied and thereby save to 
the taxpayers $131,500,000. 

In effecting economies in Govern- 
ment the Congress should act without 
regard to party lines and without any 
effort to claim partisan credit or to 
avoid responsibility. This tremendous 
task challenges our best thought, and 
rests not only on every member of Con- 
gress, but on the entire citizenship. 
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Rockne’s selling methods 
got right down to cases, 
He began with the man 


COURTESY NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


nute Rockne as a Sales Coach 


By FRED B: BARTON 


BUT for his death in an airplane accident, Knute Rockne, famous 
Notre Dame football coach, would have been vice president of 
the new Rockne Motors. His system of selling, like his system of 
football, was individual and effective. In this article President 


Paul G. Hoffman, of Studebaker Sales Corporation, describes it 


USINESS is used to occasional 
surprises—a Will Hays who 
leaves politics to join the mov- 
ies at a giddy salary; a Judge 
Gary who makes good in steel; 

a Judge Landis who retires from law 
to dominate baseball; an Elbert Hub- 
bard who, from the memories of an un- 
happy sales experience, coins a Message 
to Garcia. 

Yet surely one of the strangest de- 
velopments was when Studebaker an- 
nexed Knute Rockne, the coach of 
Notre Dame, as special sales adviser. 

Strange? But not to those in the 
know. President Paul G. Hoffman of 


Studebaker Sales Corporation finds a COURTESY STUDEBAKER CORP 
close parallel between coaching football Paul G. Hoffman 
20 
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and handling a sales force. He admits 
having learned more about sales man- 
agement from the kneeling man !2 a 
sweater than from experience, ext 
books or research. Rockne clicked as a 
sales manager, and but for his death in 
an airplane smash he would have been 
named vice president of the new Rockne 
Motors. 

Rockne’s selling methods got right 
down to cases. He began with the man. 

“Very few sales managers,” says 
President Hoffman, “have _ precise 
knowledge of the mental, physical and 
spiritual qualities they are looking for 
in salesmen. They spend too much time 
reading testimonials rather than check- 
ing for fundamentals. They are still far 
more interested in star salesmen of com- 
petitors than in the potentialities of men 
in other fields who may with the right 
development far outshine those stars. 
Rockne knew men so thoroughly that 
he could pick future football stars right 
off the campus. The sales manager like- 
wise must know the human qualities he 
needs to make into champion sales ma- 
terial.” 

In the field of training, Rockne was 

(Continued on page 76) 
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What's Going on in Washington 


Another Letter from W. M. Kiplinger 


DEAR MAC: 


AGAIN let me caution you against believing all the 
things you hear from Washington. It isn’t that they are 
untrue, but they are so often fragmentary, just a small 
part of the picture, just one angle of the situation, just 
the conclusions or the views or the program of a single 
group or school of thought. You get all steamed up over 
reports of things which may seem right and proper and 
plausible. You conclude, therefore, that these things 
will be done. But they are not done, and the reason is 
that the forces against them were too strong. You might 
have seen these forces at work and known the outcome 
if you had not been so engrossed in your own particular 
fixed ideas of the outcome. 

It will pay you to be as objective as possible about 
Washington, especially in these times of anxiety. 


Gullibility 1 HAVE never seen business men as a 

general class so gullible about Washing 
ton developments as now. They believe almost any- 
thing, especially if it is whispered. 

One of the standard mistakes (I hope you don’t make 
it), is to swallow whole the “inside information” which 
is handed out by some man who has just returned from 
a flying trip to Washington to get the “low down.” 
Chances are that the man saw a dozen people, including 
some in “high places.” Chances are that he got all loaded 
up with fragmentary views. Chances are that on the 
third narration these partial possibilities got set in his 
mind as probabilities, and were whispered to you as 
“sure things.” 


RUMORS circulated by grapevine are usu- 
ally not baseless; they are merely exagger- 
ated. The standard recent rumors have related to beer, 


Rumors 


‘ inflation, gold standard, new wars, recognition of the 


Soviet, new spectacular programs of the President 
(dozens of these rumored), and coalition cabinet. Inci- 
dentally, there are hundreds of little rumors to the effect 
that Congress is about to rush through certain items of 
legislation which, in fact, Congress has not the slightest 


intention of passing. 
Oracles THERE are no sure-fire oracles in Wash- 
ington, especially on the subject of the 
course of business. There are observers, some good, some 
poor. The common characteristic of the poor observers 
is that they get their hopes, or the hopes of their princi- 
pals, all mixed up with the factual prospects of things. 
I CAN give you no definite 


What to Believe 
formula on what to believe out of 


Washington, but I can offer a few general rules for your 
guidance : 

Congress seldom reverses itself. 

Legislation never goes through in a hurry. 

Most governmental policies are preceded by months 


of discussion, and they always cast their shadows before 
them. 

Most bills are introduced for effect, not with serious 
hopes of enactment. 

No bill ever gets enacted without a lot of organized 
backing throughout the country, and some sort of or- 
ganized “lobby” is usually required to put it through. 

Very little legislation these days is -“partisan,” and 
the party alignments in Congress mean almost nothing. 
The control is in numerous shifting blocs. 

Three-fourths of the measures of which you read most 
in the newspapers will fail of enactment. 

Many bills are passed by either House or Senate with 
the deliberate intention of having them die in the other 
house; thus members get “credit’’ without the compli- 
cations involved in “results”; it is one of the tactical 
“merits” of our parliamentary system. 

There are other rules, but these are enough. If you 
will check back over this session of Congress, you will see 
that the rules work. If you will apply them to your own 
specific legislative interests, you will save yourself many 
unnecessary anxieties. 

What I am trying to do is te encourage you to be your 
own Washington forecaster as much as possible, and not 
to be dependent on bits of gossip. 





Prospects on Bills 1D BETTER give you a quick 

summary of cold prospects on 

a few items of legislation in which you are interested as 

they appear at this writing. 

(This letter was writien May 7, and is published the 
last week in May—T he Editor.) 

ADJOURNMENT: June 10 is the date on which Congress 
hopes to finish, thereby avoiding a summer session. 
Chances slightly favor this program, but a few Sen- 
ators can easily force a summer session. Bills not 
finally enacted now will retain whatever status they 
have on adjournment, until the next session, meeting 
in December. and ending March 4, 1933. 

TAXES: Bill will be enacted the second week ‘n June 
raising about a billion dollars; probably not includ- 
ing a general manufacturers’ sales tax, nor any sort of 
a general sales tax. 

BUDGET: This probably will not be balanced, but it will 
look approximately balanced. Government economy 
will save less than 200 millions. 

TARIFF: I am inclined to believe that only oil and coal 
will be covered by protective “import taxes” in the 
final bill. 

BANKING: Quite likely the Glass bill will be held up at 
the last minute, either in the House or in conference 
committee, and will not be finally enacted before the 
next session; not very sure about this. 

Guarantee of bank deposits probably will not be 
voted. 

The home loan bill probably will be caught in the 
eleventh-hour jam. 

Bonus: Enactment is impossible. 
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INFLATION: No new paper currency will be printed; 
“printing press inflation” is improbable. 

Goldsborough bill directing the Reserve System to 
expand credit and use other forces to restore com- 
modity prices to approximately 50 per cent above 
their present level will not be finally enacted. 

Expansion of Federal Reserve credit will go forward, 
approaching and perhaps passing the point of “artifi- 
cial inflation” or “controlled infiation” without any 
specific legislation. 

Whether it wil: raise prices is a question which de- 
pends on business developments, not merely on Wash- 
ington developments. Chances are that it will raise 
them somewhat. 

GOLD STANDARD: Suspension at some future time is not 
out of the question, but is rather unlikely. Legislation 
would be required. 

RELIEF: Some sort of tightly-hedged provision for fed- 
eral loans to states, which may subsequently lend to 
cities for unemployment relief, seems possible al- 
though definite plans are to be formulated later. It 
will be a tight squeeze in Congress. 


RAILROADS: No important legislation is expected. Inter- 


state Commerce Commission approvai of a four-party 

trunk line consolidation in the East is expected early 

this summer. 

AGRICULTURE: Enactment of equalization fee, export 
debenture, or other equivalent, is highly improbable. 
A plan for government financing of agricultural ex- 
ports may be adopted. Abolition of Farm Board is 
politically impossible. 

EXCHANGES: No new regulatory legislation is antici- 
pated for either security or commodity exchanges, al- 
though there is to be a continuation of embarrassing 
disclosures concerning the New York Stock Exchange. 

PHILIPPINES: Chances seem slightly against final vot- 
ing of independence. 

MUSCLE SHOALS: Chances seem slightly against final 
enactment; not sure of this. 

ANTITRUST: Expect no legislation whatsoever. 

Bus REGULATION: Final legislation is improbable. 

PATENTS, COPYRIGHT: This legislation will be held over. 

BANKRUPTCY: This will be held up. 

Courts: Chances appear against enactment of the pro- 
posal to deprive federal courts of jurisdiction over 
certain suits involving out-of-state corporations— 
aimed at the utility companies. 

This list omits scores of measures which are of in- 
terest to special business groups, but the prospects are 
against final enactment of most of them. 

In this appraisal due weight is given to the possibili- 
ties of a number of presidential vetoes. I can see no im- 
portant bill which Congress would pass over a veto. 

Weight also is given to the prospect of eleventh-hour 
jams, in which certain bills will seem to be on the point 
of going through to the final stage of the presidential 
signature, but which will be caught by controversy and 
held tor completion next year. 

Categorical forecasting at this particular time is un- 
usually delicate and difficult, and you should check each 
of the preceding forecasts of special interest to you in the 
light of day-to-day developments. The most that any 
careful observer can do just now is to indicate the 
probabilities. 

There are good reasons behind each of the ap- 
praisals of probability, but it would take a volume 
to explain them in detail, with all the qualifying if’s 
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and and’s. Furthermore, some of the reasons involve 
wholly confidential explanations by the authorities, 


THE last week in May and 
the first two weeks of June 
will be the most critical period in a decade, from the 
national legislation standpoint. Rightly and properly it 
will be a period of great harassment and strain upon all 
business. No good purpose is served by minimizing the 
dangers inherent in a divided Congress which is over- 
burdened with great issues, and whose members’ nerves 
are on edge under a bombardment of conflicting appeals. 
The period is truly momentous. 

Let me offer these observations: 

Every tail-end of every session appears more menac- 
ing at the time than in retrospect. 

No matter how “bad” a piece of completed legislation 
may seem to you, it usually contains various provisions 
for executive discretion which results practically in tak- 
ing off the curse. No matter how “good” some piece of 
failed legislation may seem to you, there are usually 
ample reasons why the nation-as-a-whole did not so 
regard it. If it is truly meritorious it will survive. 

If some piece of legislation fails, and if you regarded 
it as an emergency proposition, remember that there are 
usually other ways of accomplishing the desired resuit. 

These observations may sound like pretty platitudes, 
but they are based on numerous actual observations of 
actual past situations, and they are true. 


Tail-end of Session 


IT DOESN’T matter much what is in 
either of the party platforms to be 
adopted in June, for in the main they are merely ex- 
pediency texts for subsequent speeches, and are so care- 
fully phrased and hedged that they mean different 
things to different members of the same party. There 
are a few important exceptions. 


Conventions 


ON prohibition it seems quite evident 
that both parties will write platform 
planks pledging some sort of referendum or resubmis- 
sion of the prohibition amendment at some future time. 
This is especially pertinent as applying to the Republi- 
can party, which is supposed to be “drier” than the 
Democratic party. It seems evident also that the phras- 
ing of the plan will be such as to permit both wets and 
drys to justify their support of their pet party. Those 
drys who place prohibition above every other issue will 
certainly vote Republican, despite the moist plank. 
Those wets who place prohibition repeal above all else 
will be inclined to vote Democratic. But the issue will 
not be clean cut as between the two parties. 

Mr. Hoover will be acquiescent, but will not take the 
lead in positive advocacy of a referendum or resubmis- 
sion plank. 

It has been obvious for months that this Congress 
would not vote to legalize beer, although the revenue 


prospects looked alluring. 

Silver Plank © MANY people seem to think the 
Democratic party will adopt some sort 

of plank declaring for bimetallism. I see no significant 


signs of it. 

Tariff Plank THE Democrats will go on record for 
shifting of the flexible tariff power 

from the President to Congress, and will add the usual 


Prohibition 
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words of praise for the traditionai policy of low tariff. 
But the words mean little, because the Democratic party 
has lost its sense of direction in the tariff jungle, where 
the code calls for grabbing when the grabbing is good. 
On tariff, the Democratic party stands for the principle 
of moderation, but Democrats individually have risen 
above principle. 


Candidates THE Republicans will nominate 

Hoover. The Democrats will nominate 
———.. The reason I conceal the name of the 
Democratic candidate is that I do not know it, despite a 
sheaf of work sheets and a head full of primary “dope.” 


GETTING back to Washington, let’s talk 
about inflation. By “inflation” is meant 
roughly the increase of 
the volume of money or 
its equivalent to the point 
where it is cheapened, 
where its buying power 
per collar is reduced, and 


Inflation 


HUNDREDS of rumors are in the air as to 


what the Government plans to do. Business 


It will take until July to find the answer to this ques- 
tion. It may work; it may not work. Washington is 
“hopeful.” 

If it does not work, then serious times are ahead, for 
many business units cannot stand much more strain. 

If it does not work, then we may expect inflation of 
currency by the printing press route next winter. This 
would be “forced inflation,” for it would pump spend- 
ing power artificially into the hands of spenders. I am 
disposed to think that currency inflation will be avoided. 

From the Washington angle, it looks as if gradually 
rising prices are inevitable. This refers mainly to com- 
modity prices, and incidentally to prices of stocks and 
equities. 

The business of credit expansion or “inflation” needs 
to be very carefully managed and controlled. It is a two- 
edged sword. The wield- 
ers must watch both the 
domestic effects and the 
foreign fears. 


Vetoes MR. Hoover 


where, consequently, a men who hear them frequently allow their will veto 
given quantity of com- bi either the bonus, or the 
modities or services are hopes or fears to be unduly aroused. Mr. Kip Goldsborough _ inflation 
worth more of the cheap- linger, after years of experience in weighing bill, or both, if they 


ened money. In other 
words, the object of in- 
flation is to raise prices. 
And the principal imme- 
diate value of rising 
prices is that they stimu- 
late buying, for people 
always buy more liber- 
ally when they think 
they can buy cheaper to- 
day than _ tomorrow. 
Thus, rising prices tend 
to “inflate” purchasing 
habits, and this is deem- 
ed currently desirable. 

There are two kinds 
of inflation—inflation of 
currency, and inflation of 
credit. The differences are 
technical, for at bottom they are much the same thing. 

Inflation of currency is represented by the proposal 
to pay the bonus in cash, with currency manufactured 
for the specific purpose. Inflation of credit is represented 
by the Goldsborough bill which directs the Reserve 
System to expand credit until prices are approximately 
50 per cent higher than at present. 

Neither of these measures will finally get through, so 
let us turn our attention to voluntary expansion of credit 
by the Reserve System, through open market purchase 
of governmental obligations. In one sense, this is a 
means by which the Reserve Banks help to finance gov- 
ernment expenses in a period of unbalanced budget. In 
another sense, it is a means of loading up the banks 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of idle credit, so 
that they will be forced to lend to customers. 

The acute question right now is whether the banks 
will be willing to lend, and whether they can find enough 
good, safe borrowers who are willing to borrow, not 
merely for purposes of paying off other debts, but for 
purposes of making new business, of turning faster the 
wheels of industry. 


to you. 


him—as we do 


Washington gossip, gives you his own formula 
for determining what is likely to happen and 
what is merely hope. By following this formula 


himself, he has been able to forecast events 


accuracy that leads us to pass his opinions on 


We believe you will find them interesting 


although you may sometimes disagree with 


reach him. Similarly, he 
will veto the pensions 
bill, and the bill for loans 
to states for public works, 
if they reach him. All of 
these have bearing on the 
subject of inflation. 


with enviable accuracy. It is this record for 


Economy WASH- 
ING- 
TON has tackled the deli- 


cate job of cutting gov- 
ernment expenses in a 
clumsy fashion, and the 
results are not good. It is 
as if five quarrelsome 
surgeons were simulta- 
neously engaged in tak- 
ing out the appendix. 

Organized business with its propaganda has done a 
good job of creating public awareness of the dangers of 
easy-going expansion of public expenses. But organized 
business has been just as much divided as Congress it- 
self on the practical means of effecting economies. 

Here are good questions to ask ourselves: 

1. How much do we want government to do for us? 
Most of us say we want less, yet we actually demand 
more. 

2. How much do we get for our money? Most of us 
say we don’t get enough, yet we do not examine closely 
where the money goes. 

3. How much can we afford from time to time? Most 
of us were careless about acquiescing in extravagances 
in good times, and now we are up against the cold 
necessities of paying in arrears. 

4. How much controversial “service,” as distinguished 
from non-controversial “government,” do we expect 
from the state? This is a really big point on which or- 
ganized business should try to agree, or approximately 
agree. It must be tackled by business-as-a-whole. It can- 
not be tackled successfully by single business units, or 
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by single trade associations acting independently, for the 
latter method degenerates quickly into a “grab.” 

For the long pull, the agitation for reduced expendi- 
tures has had a good effect on Washington and should 
be continued. For the short pull, it has been disorganiz- 
ing and demoralizing, particularly in the light of many 
inaccurate and unfair representations as to where the 
money goes. 

Always remember these points: The total budget is 
around four billions. Of this, the debt costs one billion. 
The veterans cost one billion. The army and navy cost 
three-fourths of a billion. Public works and construction 
cost one half billion. Federal government itself, such as 
you see, costs around six to seven hundred millions. 

Where do you want to cut? You must keep thinking 
about this question long after Congress adjourns. If 
you don’t, then you will not get results next year and 
thereafter. 


THE Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, which is a 
service or promotion agency for business, has had more 
critical attention from organized business than it de- 
serves. The trouble with this Bureau is that it ran for a 
couple of years without vigorous administration at the 
top. It developed bureaucratic habits. 

The service would have been benefited by a ten per 
cent cut, but it is materially harmed by the 30 per cent 
cut, and business interests probably will have cause 
for regret. 


Commerce Bureau 


ONE of the faults of organized 
business is that it is not suffi- 
ciently unified in its aims, with special reference to 
government economy. Every business has its customers, 
just as every member of Congress has his constituents, 
and the politics of business are not greatly different from 
the politics of statecraft. 

Individualism in matters of state does not work. In- 
dividualism in matters of the internal politics of or- 
ganized business will not work in the end. Divergent 
interests in business are natural and unavoidable, but 
the important thing is to ascertain the lowest common 
denominator of interest, and to eradicate gradually the 
conflicts. 

If the capitalistic scheme of things is to earn its salt 
and survive as the best social expedient, it must make 
haste to develop and maintain better organizations, as- 
sociations, and federations of business men. The same 
applies to all other “classes.” It sometimes seems that 
other “classes” are sticking together better than business 


men. If so, it is bad for “business.” 

Profit SOMETIMES we forget what profit is. We 
think it is a private thing. So it is, in a narrow 

sense. But in the larger picture, it is the one thing upon 

which our whole social order is built. 

The practical application is this: It is essential that 
there be closer cooperation between business and govern- 
ment for the adjustment of the problems of each so that 
there shall be profits; and, therefore, available public rev- 
enues; and, therefore, government. Cooperation of this 
character is a job for organizations, not for individuals. 


Business Politics 


ONE main reason why Congress has 
done nothing about antitrust laws is that 
business interests have not agreed among themselves as 


Antitrust 
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to what should be done. There have been too many com- 
petitive schemes for cooperative programs. 


IT is illuminating to observe how influ- 
ential the agricultural lobbies have been in 
this session of Congress. Organized agriculture, plus 
organized labor, killed the manufacturers’ sales tax. 
No proposition disapproved by the agricultural lobbies 
has been enacted. Special business interests which want 
particular legislation, particularly on details of the tax 
bill, have run to the agricultural lobby for aid. All prop- 
ositions having a strong “farmer angle” get this aid 
and meet with success in Congress. 

Farmer sentiment is “inflationist.” 

Organized labor has been partially successful in its 
legislative projects. 


Farmers 


ALL of the authorities “in the 
know”’ feel that we must count on 
continuing unemployment for several years and must 
deal with it as more than a temporary problem. This 
is the principal point behind the opposition to federal 
aid: It isn’t so much that the Federal Government 
can’t afford to risk the dissipation of its credit; it is 
more the conviction that reliance upon distant aid makes 
flabby the social muscles of the locality, cuts down the 
development of local ingenuity, local adjustability and 
local generosity. As a practical phase of the movement 
to get the most out of those who have, for the sake of 
those who have not, local responsibility is more 
expedient than distant responsibility. Primarily it is not 
a matter of principle, but rather a matter of practice. 


Unemployment 


IT is impossible, of course, to figure out 
the fall elections this far in advance. But 
there are certain general observations which may serve 
as a guide. 

The weakness of the Hoover cause lies mainly in the 
business depression which many voters will attribute 
to Hoover and the Republicans. Hundreds of thousands 
of normally Republican voters “want a change,” and 
will gamble on a new political deal to get it. 

The strength of the Hoover reelection cause lies in 
the weakness of the Democrats. It is said they have not 
made a good record in Congress. This claim is unfair to 
the Democrats, for they probably have done no worse 
than the Republicans would have done if the Republi- 
cans had held such a narrow margin of control in the 
House. But voters are not always logical. The Democrats 
have serious internal dissensions over candidates, and 
bitterness is bound to develop at the June convention. 
The Democrats probably will have more trouble over 
their prohibition stand than the Republicans, for the 
Republicans will straddle more successfully . 

Anyone hates to go on record at this time for an 
election forecast, but since you insist, I shall say that, 
in my opinion, the chances on the basis of present- 
known factors are slightly in favor of Hoover's re- 
election. 


Elections 


Yours very truly, 
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Business Studies the Job Ahead 


By J. ELMER MURPHY 


Assistant, Press Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


N THE character and mag- 

nitude of the problems 

confronting it, the Twen- 

tieth Annual Meeting of 

the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in prog- 
ress in San Francisco as this 
is written, will probably rank 
in the perspective of later 
years as one of unusual sig- 
nificance. 

It marks the end of two 
decades of voluntary effort by 
business to deal on a national scale with 
large questions of economic policy and 
to marshal systematically the resources 
at its command in the discharge of its 
functional responsibilities. The record 
of these 20 years is one of substantial 
accomplishment. Much has been done, 
but there remains, as the Annual Meet- 
ing shows, much more to be done. The 
pendulum has been swinging slowly 
away from narrow egoism and paro- 
chialism in business toward collective 
effort represented, on the one side, by 
voluntary organizations of which the 
National Chamber is the capstone, and, 
on the other, by the growing tendency 
to enlarge the sphere of governmental 
activity at the sacrifice of individual 
enterprise. It was evident that to this 
trend the depression has given pro- 
nounced impetus and that the necessity 
for determining which course shall be 
followed as a matter of national policy 
has approached perceptibly nearer. 

None of the preceding 19 meetings 
faced a more formidable array of 
economic difficulties. In none was the 
encroaching shadow of government 
the attempt to use the mechanism of 
polities for the administration of econ- 
omic affairs—more apparent. A large 
Proportion of the questions upon which 
the attention of the meeting was 
focused had to do with the effects of 
government policy upon business, 
through taxation, regulation, and, in 
some instances, competition, and pro- 
posals to extend still further the area of 
its supervision. 

On the other side, the progressive 


uy 


BANKING, unemployment, agriculture, 
trade associations, distributions, construction— 
these were some of the subjects discussed at 
the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce recently held in San 
Francisco. Review of its two decades of ac- 
tivity showed many accomplishments of the 
Chamber—but much remains to be done 


effort of business to meet common prob- 
lems on its own initiative was reflected 
in a number of subjects under discus- 
sion—the elements of strength and 
weakness in the American banking sys- 
tem, industrial and community plan- 
ning, the establishment of company re- 
serves against unemployment, interre- 
lation of agriculture and other fields of 
enterprise, the place of the trade asso- 
ciation and the local commercial or- 
ganization in business autonomy, chang- 
ing aspects of distribution, organized 
effort in construction. 


Economy in government 


THE dominant note of the discussion 
at the meeting was the financing of 
public activities—the cost of expanding 
government and the increase of public 
indebtedness. It was made evident that 
government cannot escape economic 
limitations and that political activities, 
however desirable they might be, are 
circumscribed in the case of the public 
as in the case of the individual by 
ability to pay for them. 

Business, or productive enterprise, as 
the source of public as well as private 
income, appeared from the early dis- 
cussion to be concerned over the possi- 
bility that its own resources would be 
so heavily drawn upon to support pub- 
lic enterprise that its ability to perform 
its own functional service would be im- 
paired. 

From this viewpoint the meeting con- 
sidered at length not only the direct 
effects of governmenta) policy in grow- 


ing taxation but indirect ef- 
fects resulting from ventures 
into many fields of activity. 
Prohibition was weighed in 
an economic light as involv- 
ing a substantial loss in reve- 
nue and increased public ex- 
penditures for enforcement 
and the suppression of crime 
which is alleged to have fol- 
lowed in its wake. Anti-trust 
laws were considered as de- 
terrents to conservation of 
natural resources and stabilization. Ef- 
fects of public policy upon business, in 
banking, transportation and other fields, 
were discussed. 

These and other questions were dis- 
cussed, not only by the Chamber mem- 
bership, but at conferences of trade as- 
sociation executives and of commercial 
organization secretaries. 

Several sessions of the meeting were 
devoted to the pressing problems of 
public finance, state control of taxes and 
debts and local controls of public ex- 
penditures. The whole range of govern- 
mental activity was brought under re- 
view as a matter of national economy. 
Shrinkage in public revenue and stag- 
nation in productive industry brought 
into sharp relief the question whether 
government expenditures could be cur- 
tailed not only by more judicious spend- 
ing but by eliminating non-essential ac- 
tivities that business would be impeded 
as little as possible in its efforts to re- 
gain its balance. 

This involved a scrutiny not only of 
the manner in which money is being 
spent upon public projects but the pur- 
poses for which it is being spent. 

Groundwork for the discussion of this 
portentous problem was laid in the re 
port of the Chamber’s Committee on 
Federal Expenditures which recom- 
mended substantial cutting down of the 
national budget. At the same time re 
ports from various states and munici- 
palities brought to the attention of the 
meeting indicated substantial achieve- 
ment in the accomplishment of this 
purpose. 
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The Central railway station at Sydney is a fine building but 
shipping over government-built roads is a jig-saw puzzle 


GOOD, plain, honest fact has at last thrust its 
way through the mists of theory shrouding 
our present miseries. If someone else spends 
your money, your own spending power suffers 
accordingly. If that someone else happens to be 

a government official, the whole economy of private produc- 
tion and distribution on a competitive basis is upset. The 
duty to produce, unless balanced by the right to consume, is 
merely another name for slavery. 

The machinery for deciding the proper share of each 
factor in production and distribution has been slowly evolved 
through decades of practical experience and experiment in 
the working of industry. The only force that has managed 
to escape this regularizing process is political power. The 
effects on general business of uncontrolled government spend- 
ing have to be experienced to be known. They cannot be 
deduced from the pure theory of the economists. Wise na- 
tions prefer to learn from the mistakes of their neighbors 
and the costliest tragedy that could befall the American 
people might well be averted if they took heed in time of 
the plight of neighbors who have omitted to bridle the ex- 
travagance of bureaucrats. 

Australia has given the world an object lesson in the con- 
sequences of unlimited government spending; the most valu- 
able of all possible lessons because the extravagance has been 
singularly free from official corruption or graft. No nation 
has ever been brought to the brink of total ruin by more 
honest and well meaning public servants. 

Socialism and all its attendant imps of political control 
is the official villain of the story. The name, however, like 
that of Charity, covers a multitude of unrelated sins. In 
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plain fact there never has beep 
a true socialistic government 
in either the Commonwealth or 
any of the States of the Aus 
tralian continent. Government 
control of the means of produe. 
tion has always proved impos 
sible in practice in any Anglo 
Saxon community. Socialistic 
theory has been used to cloak 
the much easier task of inter. 
fering in the handling of the 
distribution of wealth created 
by private endeavor working 
under the tried system of com- 
petitive industry. 

It is neither impractical nor 
difficult for a Government to 
seize wealth already created 
and redistribute it in accord 
ance with its political views. 
The results in time destroy the 
whole balanced field of industry, but politicians as a clas 
are generally willing to echo the words of Louis XV, “After 
me the deluge.” 

The Australians have had their deluge and the American 
business man who misses the significance of the methods 
which crumbled economic security in the Antipodes is in 
danger of something worse than getting his feet wet. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


An overbuilt railroad system 


A YOUNG continent in process of development is at the 
mercy of its transportation system. The tremendous capital 
investment represented by railway pioneering must always 
precede the development of agriculture and industry. The 
Australians determined the whole future of their economic 
life by overeagerness in railway construction. Unwilling to 
await the cautious appraisal of private capital, each state 
borrowed money on the London market for governmental 
construction. 

By 1901, when the politicians were prepared to federate 
the various states under a Commonwealth Government, the 
publicly owned railways boasted four different gauges, break- 
ing intracontinental traffic into a nightmare of political de 
sign. The total cost of conversion was estimated in 1921 at 
$300,000,000, a staggering expenditure for a population of 
less than 7,000,000. In the meantime, private industry cot 
tinues to bear the expense of shipping goods through the 
jig-saw puzzle of varying gauges. When the politicians finally 
rested from their task of providing transportation, they had 
spent nearly $2Z,400,000,000 of public funds on railways 
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on the Rocks 


By T. Ritchie Adam 


Department of Political Science, Occidental College 


present rxtional debt. In return for this, the Australian can 
boast that his nation owns more miles of railway per thou- 
sand of population than any other nation on earth. 

As a result, in 1930, Mr. Whitlam, of the University of 
Melbourne, has shown that the percentage of interest pay- 
ment to the total revenue was 34.94 per cent; the percentage 
of working expenses to revenue, 83.57 per cent and the per- 
centage of net revenue to capital 2.26 per cent. This repre- 
sented an annual loss of more than $42,000,000 on the 
railway system. 

The great state of Victoria, containing the most conserva- 
tive elements in Australian business life, had to confess, in 
1930, to losing more than one-half of its total tax revenue 
in carrying out its four great public enterprises, railways, 
roads, water s1pply and soldier settlement on the land. 

An Australian economist, Mr. Eddy, of the University 
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The Government provided 
this settler with land and 
built him a house 


The back country, last ref- 
uge of a man who wants 
to work for himself 


AUSTRALIA got to the point where the 
Government spent half the national income. It 
was well meant spending but it was unproductive. 
When the bills came in, Australia couldn't pay. 

“Oh,” you say, ‘we couldn't get into that sort 
of a fix. That's just socialism.” 

Yes, but our present troubles show how far 
we've gone. If you think it's easy to turn back 
read Representative Ludlow’s article 


of Melbourne, has discovered that the ratio of total govern- 
ment expenditure to the recorded production of the continent 
was 48 per cent in 1930. Governments and public officials 
produce nothing in the material sense, yet they exercise the 
right to spend nearly half of what the whole people obtain 
as a result of their private labors. The result has been curious 
and unexpected in so far as economic theory is concerned. 


Investment without production 


THE politicians have not redistributed wealth so as to give 
a greater portion of the comforts of existence to the un- 
privileged classes. Their efforts in the direction of social 
benefits, old age pensions, hospitalization, sickness and un- 
employment insurance have been less than that of conserva- 
tive England. Their spending power has been directed toward 
creation of what are, on the whole, unproductive public 
works. This wasteful, planless, and unbalanced reinvestment 
of a substantial portion of the national income has pre- 
vented Australian industry finding its most profitable chan- 
nels under the watchful eye of private enterprise. Politics, 
instead of hard economic fact, decides whether agriculture, 
mining or manufacturing shall head the nation’s production 
and employ the skill of its sons. As each faction seizes in 
turn temporary control of the government, the top-heavy 
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mechanism of state investment plunges the nation into an- 
other erratic course of artificial development. 

Taxation burdens and a public debt amounting to $860 
for every man, woman and child in the community are the 
least of the woes inflicted on ordinary citizens by this witches’ 
Sabbath of spending. The level-headed business man is 
wholly unable to predict which way state finance is going to 
jump. A new policy of land settlement may ruin or enrich 
the farmer beyond his wildest hopes; a change in railway 
rates or construction policy may force the manufacturer out 
of business or turn his plant into a treasure house of profit. 
Business foresight—the foundation of all prosperity under 
private enterprise—is at a sad discount in the Antipodes. 

Whether they like it or not, the producers of Australia 
have to become gamblers, or enter politics, or both. It says 
much for the adaptability of the British race that the Aus- 
tralians are now the finest gamblers and rowdiest politicians 
in the world. Industry based on gambling, however, faces 
unavoidable runs of bad luck. 

Illustrations of the practical working of government spend- 
ing could readily be given from the numerous examples of 
state enterprises in the sphere of private business. The metro 
politan meat industry of New South Wales, the pipe and 
reinforced concrete works and metal quarries of the same 
state, together with the butchers’ shops, fish supply, cannery 
and cold stores of Queensland are generally cited. These 
exotic flowers of state socialism, however, have had little real 
effect on the life of the people. They are really symptoms 
of a graver disorder, the uncontrolled spending of public 
money. As competitors in production they have caused pri- 
vate enterprise small concern. The fairest example to examine 
would be none of these extreme cases, but sober policies of 
land settlement carried out in no haze of socialistic theory. 

The various state governments have from time to time 
decided that the population of the country could be increased 
by breaking up great pastoral estates into small holdings. 
Armed with compulsory legislation, the Government has 
purchased estates and financed settlers on long terms of re- 
payment. The necessary check that private capital would 
have put on the intrinsic value of the land purchased and 
the character of the settler financed was dispensed with. In 
one state alone the probable losses from these schemes will 
amount to nearly $40,000,000. 


Where the state pays the bills 


THE same state has applied its benevolent ideas to the 
financing of farmers willing to tackle the marginal wheat 
lands known a; Mallee scrub. On these virgin plains, the 
settler equipped on the average with $500 has to handle a 
business proposition involving no less than $20,000. The 
Government hands over to him at a nominal figure, paid 
over a 40 year period without interest, some thousand acres. 
His minimum requirements in working and grazing stock, 
implements, material and sustenance for the earliest period 
in which he can obtain a return for his labor are not less 
than $7,500. Deferred outlay for further clearing, house, 
sheds, fencing and water supply, is, on a conservative esti- 
mate, $2,500 to $5,000. To meet all this he has only his 
original $500. 

His right or interest in the unimproved value of his land is 
non-negotiable for the first six years. Before a political move- 
ment to place returned soldiers on the land got under way, 
this deficiency in capital was made up by private credit. 
This was not based upon the small capital brought in, nor 
upon the hypothetical value of the block allotted the settler, 
but upon the settler himself. Private creditors—storekeepers, 
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contractors, purchasing agents, implement concerns—hacked 
their judgment of a man’s ability to make good by giving 
him credit. Private capital used discrimination in selecting 
the right type of settler to back and the farmer himself re. 
stricted his spending rigorously. 

When the Government stepped in, credit no longer became 
a matter of grave selection, but the right of every free voter. 
Chaos followed. 


Not designed for production 


INSTEAD of working the land to produce salable products 
to bring in immediate income, the settlers used government 
finances to improve their living conditions and to build those 
sheds and hold-alls so dear to the farming eye. The morags 
of debt in which they became involved troubled them hardly 
at all; it was government money and a little political maneu- 
vering would soon reduce their indebtedness. 

The power of governments to indulge in unlimited extra- 
vagance at the expense of the national income is the danger 
spot of industrial civilization. It is not always recognized 
in its true colors. Socialism, if it means anything, means 
public control of the instruments of production. Before this 
task even the Australian government has quailed. It is easier 
to spend the true producer’s money than to produce oneself 
and earn income. In this connection the words of Sir Lennon 
Raws, a great industrialist and former President of the As- 
sociated Chambers of Commerce of Australia are worthy 
of quotation: 

“If social services are to be continued unabated, the 
weight must impinge on wages. . . . There is no magic purse 
out of which the cost of these services can be defrayed. Goy- 
ernments do not pay pensions; they merely appropriate in- 
come provided by someone else. The idea that Government 
can create income is fallacious. Watering the currency, ex- 
tending credits, repudiating debts, reducing interest, do not 
add one penny to total income.” 

Australia has had her experience with political nostrums, 
designed to cure all economic ills through unlimited govem- 
ment spending. She realizes that her magic remedies merely 
transferred large portions of the national income from pro- 
ductive to unproductive services. 

Having given the world an invaluable lesson, the Aus- 
tralians have turned grimly to setting their own house in 
order. At the national election in December, 1931, they put 
political power in the hands of the one man, Joseph Lyons, 
who has set himself to curb extravagance. Today Australia 
is perhaps the only nation fully conscious of the dangers 
that lurk in bureaucratic waste. With this advantage added 
to inestimable natural resources her recovery is likely to as- 
tonish the world. 

Fred I. Kent, Director, Bankers’ Trust Company, and a 
world observer of international note, summarized the prin- 
cipal obstacles in the way of a general recovery in a pithy 
message to the Los Angeles Times. He wrote: 

Many evidences serve to show that from the standpoint of nor- 
mal cyclical development the present depression has about run its 
course. It is clear, however, that the unfortunate political forces 
that have increased the depth and duration of the depression are 
still active. 

It can hardly be expected that such forces will be dissipated 
while peoples are intrigued with uneconomic beliefs as to the 
monetary power of public treasuries to spend without regard to 
national incomes. On the other hand we have two most important 
instances of peoples apparently having learned their lesson and 
having decided to get their financial houses in order—Great Bri- 
tain and Australia. That is most encouraging, even though in the 
United States we still face uncertainty as to legislative expendi- 
ture. This year is not in the lap of the gods—it is in the hands of 
the people. 
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KENRY MILLER 


In the House Office Building mountains of books await the junk man 


@ Can't Save Unless You Help 


OR MORE than 30 years I 
have been observing the 
day-to-day course of govern-: 
mental affairs in Washing- 
ton. For more than 25 of 
those years, I watched from the 
Press Gallery. For the last several 
years I have been playing my 
small part in those events—but 
still observing them with a re- 
portorial eye, I hope—on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. 

During those three decades I 
have seen the development of 
What is to me an alarming and threaten- 
ing trend in this Government—a trend 
toward increasing centralization of 
power in Washington, toward bureau- 
cracy and paternalism. This trend has 
developed so quietly that the people 
have hardly been aware of it despite 
its threat to our liberties, indeed to our 
very conception of government. 

It is a trend that is of especial con- 
cern to business men, not only because 
it entails a waste of millions of tax dol- 
lars, but because it involves a ceaseless 
and ever-widening invasion of corporate 





By LOUIS LUDLOW 


Member of Congress from Indiana 
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CONGRESSMEN are by no means 
blind to governiental extravagances. 
But what are the author and his col- 
leagues to do when every mail brings 
them letters from home demanding 
new services? The article beginning 
on page 26 reveals what happens when 
a government attempts too many ser- 
vices for its people 


and individual rights. An inevitable ac- 
companiment of bureaucracy is a lust 
for inquisitorial powers and the result 
is already visible in the swarms of 
agents, inspectors and other function- 
aries who prowl our land worrying, 
bluffing and exasperating individuals 
and corporations 2!ike. 

I recall the day in 1907 when Serator 
Joseph B. Foraker, in an outburst of 
indignation, made this statement: 

“The little band of 167 special depu- 
ties, agents and inspectors on the pay 
rolls of the Government ten years ago 


has been swelled to an army of 
more than 3,000!” 
Were the old Senator alive to- 
day to see the continued expan- 
sion of that “little band” I’m 
afraid words would utterly fail 
him. Today the inquisitorial army 
of 3,000 of which he complained 
has grown to more than 20,000 
nearly seven times that number. 
And this does not include the 
Secret Service, whose number and 
personnel are never disclosed, and 
numerous other governmental em- 
ployees whose functions are definitely 
inquisitorial but who are not officially 
classified as agents, inspectors, ex- 
aminers or investigators. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the army of those 
who might properly be included in the 
espionage class totals more than 30,000. 
In the Department of Agriculture 
alone there are 3,112 inspectors and 
agents, and enough others whose work 
is investigational in character to bring 
the total to more than 5,000. 
The Post Office Department has 534 
inspectors; the Department of Justice 
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has 2,376 agents, 13 inspectors, and 158 
examiners or investigators. 

The Internal Revenue Service of the 
Treasury Department has 2,727 agents, 
while the Customs Service employs 198 
agents, 2,758 inspectors and 257 ex- 
aminers or investigators. 

The Department of Labor reports 
3,001 inspectors, and the Department 
of Commerce 1,257 inspectors, agents, 
investigators or examiners. 


Bureaucracy hurts business 


THROUGH this multiplicity of agents 
and inspectors and_ self-promulgated 
regulations, these Washington bureaus 
are putting innumerable fetters upon 
business, fetters which are already 
beginning to bind and hurt. There are 
business men in this country who even 
now are beginning to wish that they had 
looked after the preservation of their 
freedom while they still had freedom, 
for already they see a soft-gloved dicta- 
torship, with its army of inspectors and 
agents, closing in upon them. 

Examples of the domineering and 
exacting attitude which this bureau- 
cracy is taking toward business men and 
others are plentiful. I know of an 
Indiana company which wished to 
manufacture a perfectly wholesome and 
nutritious food product and to sell it at 
moderate prices. But it is not permitted 
to do so—at least it cannot safely go 
ahead—until a Washington bureau 
authorizes it to. So far the permission 
has not been forthcoming. Such ex- 
amples could be multiplied. They are 
natural results of bureaucracy and its 
attendant paternalism. 

The fact that, so far, this bureaucracy 
has largely hidden behind the cloak of 
benevolence renders its growth no less 
dangerous, because history has re- 
peatedly proved that bureaucracy is the 
entering wedge of tyranny. The bureau- 
cratic dictatorship which is swiftly be- 
ing set up, although benevolent now, 
must, unless checked, become more and 
more domineering as its powers increase 
and its position becomes entrenched. 
Unless we curb its growth, all of us will 
be getting, as some of us already are, 
orders from Washington as to how, 
when and where to conduct ourselves 
and our businesses. Already we labor 
under a multiplicity of laws which this 
paternalistic bureaucracy has fastened 
upon us in its constant search for new 
fields to invade. 

Already we have bureaus whose ac- 
tivities range all the way from training 
grocery clerks to running railroads. 
How these bureaus, once established, 
grow can be illustrated by tracing the his- 
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tory of almost any one of them. Let’s 
take, say, the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Markets, or, to use 
its more recent name, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

This Bureau was set up through an 
Agriculture Department appropriation 
bill approved March 4, 1913, which car- 
ried $50,000 for the new activity. In 
the Agriculture Department Appropria- 
tion Act for the fiscal year 1915, the 
new Bureau of Markets was given offi- 
cial standing and an appropriation of 
$200,000. In the same year activities 
in connection with rural organization 
were placed with the new Bureau and a 
special appropriation of $40,000 voted 
for that purpose. Also in 1915 the Cot- 
ton Futures Act, with an accompany- 
ing appropriation of $150,000, was 
passed and its administration placed 
with the Bureau. Thus the total appro- 
priation which the Bureau controlled 
grew to $390,000. 

For the fiscal year 1916, appropria- 
tions specifically for the marketing Bu- 
reau totalled $484,050. The next year 
the Agricultural Department Appropri- 
ation Act included the $250,000 Grain 
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“For more than 30 years I have 
observed affairs in Washington” 


Standards Act and the $50,000 Ware- 
house Act. The appropriation direct to 
the marketing Bureau was $872,590, 
and the total spent by the Bureau 
$1,172,590—a considerable jump from 
the modest $50,000 set up only four 
years before. 

By the fiscal year 1921, however, this 
Bureau’s appropriation had doubled 
again and was $2,538,709. Shortly 
thereafter, through one of the periodic 


reorganizations, the Bureau of Markets 
became the Bureau of Agricultural Ego. 
nomics. This Bureau’s appropriation 
for the current fiscal year is $5,731,336, 
or more than 116 times the amount jt 
started with 19 years ago. 

This is typical of the growth of goy. 
ernment bureaus and commissions 
They are rolling snowballs. Once, be. 
fore the truth of this statement had 
firmly implanted itself on my mind, | 
thought I had found a government 
commission that was not gifted with 
everlasting life. This was the National 
Screw Thread Commission, _ brought 
forth in 1918. 

I was in the Press Gallery when the 
bill passed, and I gave three inward 
cheers because, tacked on the end of 
the act, was a clause limiting the life 
of the Commission to six months, 

Fourteen years have passed since then 
and the National Screw Thread Com. 
mission is still going strong. It has 
attained a robust existence and an 
honored and permanent place in the 
Congressional Directory. Three times its 
life was extended. Congress got tired 
of this piecemeal business and finally 
made it a “continuing commission,” 9 
I suppose that the screw threaders will 
be with us from now on. 


Ever more costly bureaus 


EVERY year this growth and exten- 
sion of bureaucracy continues, with our 
Government developing more and more 
into a great, overshadowing bureau- 
cratic despotism that is breaking down 
local self-government, invading the 
field of private initiative and fastening 
burdens and restrictions on honest busi- 
ness. While we still have in Washing- 
ton the great departments of Govern 
ment which, presumably, exercise all 
executive functions, they now have been 
augmented by more than 40 commis 
sions, boards, bureaus and independent 
establishments. These bodies _ have 
reached out in all directions, usurped 
governmental functions and now spend 
a billion dollars annually. 

I was brought up in the hard life of 
a farm family, where every dollar 
gained was thrice earned by sweat and 
toil. It wrenches my economic soul to 
see these millions shoveled out of the 
United States Treasury for any old 
project and under any old pretext. I 
have an old-fashioned idea that money 
—even tax money—still represents 
sweat and toil, and that it is the duty 
of officials occupying positions of pub 
lic trust to see that public funds aft 
wisely and economically administered. 
That, I think, is good business and 
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sense and the only policy on 
which to found a happy and contented 
state. 

To see how that policy has been ig- 
nored one needs to spend only a few 
minutes in the Division of Bookkeeping 
and Warrants of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. There he will find records which 
show annual peace-time appropriations 
skyrocketing from a billion dollars 15 
years ago to five billions this year— 
from $11 per capita then to $38 per 
capita today. 

How is all this money spent? I see 
answers to the question on every side 
here in Washington. 


Razing good buildings 


| SEE the eye-filling structure of the 
Post Office Department Building, a sub- 
stantial eight-story edifice soon to be 
struck down—in its prime, so to speak 
—because its Romanesque style is out 
of harmony with the other public build- 
ings being erected around it. Built in 
1889 at a cost of $3,241,326, it soon will 
be replaced by a $10,300,000 structure 
with a facade more to the liking of the 
critics. This $10,300,000 is part of the 
$190,000,000 which Congress has ap- 
propriated for sites and erection of gov- 
ernment buildings in the Mall Triangle 
in Washington—a sum seven times 
greater than our expenditure for the 
great empire we acquired through the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Over in the Library of Congress I 
see a display of incunabula, acquired 
through an appropriation of $1,500,000, 
passed at the last session of Congress. 
When the bill was first proposed not 
more than a half-dozen members had 
ever heard the word “incunabula.”” The 
others rushed to dictionaries and found 
that it referred to “works of an early 
epoch; especially books printed before 
A. D. 1500.” 

After a brief and vigorous campaign, 
the owner of the books was in posses- 
sion of a treasury warrant for the mil- 
lion and a half and the Library was in 
possession of a collection of old books, 
which only about one expert scholar in 
30 can read. 

I see 16 officers of the United States 
Army being detailed this year to at- 
tend the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard University 
at a cost to the taxpayers of $600 each, 
aside from their salaries and allowances, 
and another officer of the Army being 
sent to the School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, at a cost of $332. 

Contemplating the northern and 
Southern boundaries of our country on 
my office map I vision the million-dol- 
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lar-a-year waste going on along those 
borders in our overlapping customs in- 
spection service and immigration inspec- 
tion. Take the case of an American re- 
turning from Mexico. He arrives at a 
port of entry. A customs official steps 
up and asks him scme questions about 
his luggage. Then an immigration in- 
spector steps forward and asks him 
where he lives. Why couldn’t one official 
ask both questions? There’s no good 
reason that I know of, yet we continue 
to maintain two sets of officers all along 
our borders. That is just one instance 
of overlapping. 

Then there are the 48 industrial al- 
cohol plants to which we issue permits 
to manufacture alcohol. At each plant 
the Government pays employees salaries 
totalling $7,075 a year. By a most liber- 
al estimate, not more than ten of these 
plants are required to supply our needs. 
Simply by withholding permits from 
38 plants the Government could save 
$268,850 a year. 

Other striking instances of waste and 
extravagance are found in the public 
printing. Going down into the base- 
ments of the Capitol and the House 
Office Building I see vast piles of ob- 
solete, useless and worthless documents 
and cloth-bound books, more than a 
million volumes waiting to be hauled 
away by the junk man. In 1911 a simi- 
lar accumulation of a million volumes 
was destroyed or virtually given 2way as 
junk. The enormous stocks now on hand 
represent accretions since that year. 

Under the time-honored method of 
distribution, whenever the Government 
issues a book on “The Malformations 
of the Doodle Bug” all members of the 
House are assigned exactly the same 
number of copies, though some may 
live in districts which never heard of 
a doodle bug. Those members never 
draw their doodle-bug books out of 
storage and the unused volumes gather 
dust through the years until the junk 
man gets them. 

The annual reports of the Govern- 
ment’s department heads help to swell 
the mountainous accumulations. Expe- 
rience shows that only about one-fourth 
of the total copies of an annual report 
are ever put in circulation. The remain- 
ing 75 per cent are dead for all time. 
The Agricultural Yearbook provides an 
example. Each member of Congress is 
allotted 677 copies valued at $1.50 a 
copy on the Government Printing Office 
sales list. The Tammany Member, from 
the heart of New York City, gets ex- 
actly as many volumes as a member 
from Iowa. There are approximately 
200 Congressmen who have no rural 
constituents, yet they are annually al- 
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lotted 135,400 of these books, valued at 
$203,100. Actual cost of producing each 
volume is about 75 cents. Most of them 
are finally disposed of as waste paper, 
bringing two or three cents a volume. 
Another instance is found in the pub- 
lication, in beautiful memorial volumes, 
of the addresses made in Congress in 
memory of departed Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. These addresses are all 
printed in the Daily Congressional 
Record, which would seem to be about 
all that could reasonably be asked in 
the way of recognition of the departed. 
The custom of printing them in the 
memorial volumes for “gratuitous” dis- 
tribution has grown up, however. In the 
Seventy-First Congress these volumes 
cost $64,478.74. Deaths to date in the 
present Congress will entail printing of 
memorial volumes costing $30,000. 


Long-term extravagance 


IT HAS been estimated that the waste 
in government printing entailed through 
this allotment system alone is at least 
$200,000 a year. Since the existing 
method of distribution has been used 
for 36 years, the total estimated mini- 
mum waste is $7,200,000—which just 
happens to equal the price we paid for 
Alaska. Secretary of State Seward was 
nearly run out of the country when he 
committed his indignant fellow citizens 
to pay such a sum. 

The Government is honeycombed 
with numberless such extravagances, 
abuses and overlappings. Sadly enough, 
the fact is too generally overlooked that 
these things are all paid for by taxes, 
and that the only source of taxes is the 
people. Every cent of these tremendous 
costs must be paid for by the taxpayer’s 
dollar. 

What can be done to curb this ex- 
travagance, to hait this centralization 
and the rise of bureaucracy? The fight 
seems a hopeless one sometimes, but it 
is a fight that must be carried on. If we 
quit now, I believe in all seriousness 
that we and the country are lost. There 
are signs developing, however, that give 
hope that public opinion is belatedly 
arousing itself to the dangers of the 
situation. 

This rising public opinion must be- 
come vocal. There will be no improve- 
ment until the people order their sena- 
tors and representatives to stand for 
economy and to make war on bureau- 
cracy. The reform that will save the 
country—if it is to be saved—will never 
originate in Congress. It must spring up 
among the people, and business men 
and their organizations can be of tre- 
mendous influence in the movement. 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


*"NO chance for change in my business,” you 
may say complacently. But don’t be too sure. 
Take violins. After some 300 years, a radical 
change has come in their construction. Today, 
more than ever, there is a premium on alertness 


and initiative in the business field 


THE robot office girl is with us in a device, cut in on your 
phone wire, which delivers any message you may desire to 
callers. It can handle a call every ten seconds. ... 


a 
AN improved, lower-priced check signer has been developed 


for smaller businesses. Its signatures, said to defy forgery, 
can be affixed to 3,000 or more checks an hour... . 


* 
A NEW device, useful for marking and remarking in tool 


cribs, laboratories, stock rooms, permits writing on steel or 
glass with almost the facility of writing on paper.... 


° 
REMEMBER the old meat peddler? He’s returning in mod- 


ern guise, bringing a highly sanitary butcher shop, refriger- 
ated display case and all, to your door via motor truck... . 


A NEW solid-carbon-dioxide refrigerating unit for motor 
truck bodies permits accurate control of temperature. .. . 


A NEW molded-pulp packing has been devised for products 
in glass containers. The molds, built to conform to bottle 
shapes, are said to speed packing and to insulate. ... 


. 
A NEW noninflammable, highly transparent paper which 


is unaffected by changes in atmospheric conditions or tem- 
peratures is being used for wrapping and other purposes. .. . 


2 
A NEW portable electric safety lantern, approved by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, has been developed for use in 
gasoline plants and other hazardous locations. . . . 


BASIC parts of wood frame construction are standardized, 
cut ready for assembly, in a new system of interlocking fab- 
rication. Advantages: speed, flexibility, economy. Such a 
house can be moved and rebuilt on a new pattern... . 


a 
AN IMPROVED fastening, for applications ordinarily call- 
ing for hot or cold rivets, or for body-bound bolts and lock- 
ing devices, is driven in with hand hammer, tightened with a 
wrench, eliminating air hammers and their noise. . . 
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ANOTHER noise diminisher is a rubber-covered milk bottle 
carrier, in which soft rubber is caused to adhere directly to 
the metal. It is durable, washable, can be sterilized. . , , 


A NEW goggle, equipped with a special glass hardened to 
withstand impacts, permits wearing of eyeglasses. ... 


A NEW type of wall covering, a composition of cork, pig- 
ments and linseed oil keyed to a fabric backing, is said to be 
waterproof, washable, economical and durable. .. . 


THE effect of wood-panelled rooms is achieved by use of a 
new gypsum wallboard grained to resemble wood... . 


ANOTHER material, now available in wood or marble 
finish, consists of sheets of paper or cloth treated with 
phenolic resins and subjected to heat and pressure. Metal 
hard, it’s also used for gears, acid troughs, table tops. ... 


A NEW door closer, developed for hollow metal doors but 
usable on certain wooden ones, is concealed in the door.... 


A NEW aluminum, roller-bearing wheel-barrow weighs only 
37 pounds, has a capacity of three cubic feet of wet concrete, 
four to five cubic feet of sand... . 


A RECENTLY developed fire brick is non-spalling, non- 
shrinking, resistant to slag action and has high load-bearing 
qualities. A special mortar is used in laying it... . 

. 


A SERIES of recently developed protective coatings, each 
designed to combat a specific corrosive action, has a base of 
pure rubber in solution... . 


BY A NEW process, artificial wool is made from jute. Cost 
is slightly less than 20 cents a pound. Low price of wool 
makes the process unprofitable just now... . 


CHANGE has overtaken the violin and its big brother, the 
bass violin. Now they’re being made of aluminum. Un- 
affected by atmospheric changes, their tone quality and vol- 
ume are said to equal the old... . 

—PauL H. HAYWARD 


Epitor’s Note—Material for this page is gathered from the 
many sources to which NATION’sS BusINEss has access and from 
the flow of business information into our offices in Washington. 
Further information on items mentioned here, which are of interest 
in connection with your own business, can be had by writing Us 
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Ten Governors Discuss Taxes 


A Close-up View of Financial Conditions in the States 


xK* 


IT IS a commonplace that public interest in the cost 
of government has increased as the burden of taxa- 
tion has developed. What is not so clear is that the 
question of balancing the budgets—national, state, 
and municipal—is no longer confined to the political 
and academic realms. In a very real sense taxation has 
become the citizen’s business and he is showing that 
he is not content to leave the decisions wholly to his 
official representatives. He is asking questions because 
he is seeing that the expense of government functions 
and activities must be paid for out of his own income. 
What is necessary to the welfare of the citizen, what 
will it cost, and how shall the money be raised are 
questions of the hour. 

NATION’S BUSINESS has had much to say about 
the fiscal affairs of the national government. A report 
recently issued by the Census Bureau gives timely 


Guarding Maryland's Credit 
By Governor ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


ARYLAND’S financial status is ex- 
tremely good, and the state is given an 
authoritative credit rating of 100 per 
cent, which, I am told, is enjoyed by no 
other state, and by only one munici- 
pality—Milwaukee. 

Maryland’s assessable basis is $2,830,000,000 and 
its net state debt is $29,635,000, or 1.04 per cent of 
the basis, whereas seven per cent is allowable. When 
the present fiscal year began—October 1, 1931— 
Maryland had an unencumbered surplus of $3,600,- 
000. The appropriations budgeted for this year total 
$32,800,000, so that we started the year with a balance of 
one-tenth of the amount needed for the whole 12 months. We 
can foresee no contingency which might impair an amply 
Sufficient surplus at the end of the year. 

In February, Maryland was able to market $2,122,000 
of its bonds, bearing 4.25 per cent interest, at a price of 
96.27, to yield 4.75. This was done at a period when the 
market for securities was so limited that many municipali- 
ties were unable to sell their securities. Last August Mary- 
land received 107 for its bonds, to yield 3.39. The state’s 
financial position is as good today as then. The great excess 
of public securities offered and to be offered alone prevented 
Us from obtaining at least par in February. 

Maryland’s high credit position was not attained over- 
might. Tt is the result of years of effort to work out a sound 
al system to promote economy and to keep state ex- 








point to the financial situation of the state govern- 
ments. This report on the 1930 financial operations of 
state governments shows that, from 1917 through 
1930, per capita revenue receipts rose from $5.14 to 
$18.39. In the same period the total cost of state gov- 
ernment increased from $517,500,000 to $2,290,270,- 
000, or 442 per cent. 

It is significant of a trend that 60.7 per cent of the 
1930 cost of state government was spent for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general departments while 
only 4.4 per cent went toward interest on debt. From 
1917 through 1930, the net debt rose from $446,854,- 
000, a per capita debt of $4.39, to $1,833,428,000, a 
per capita debt of $15.03. 

To get a localized commeritary on these figures 
NATION’S BUSINESS asked several Governors to give 
their views. Their articles follow: 


penditures within the limits 
dictated by careful estimates 
of the state’s prospective in- 
come. 

This has been accomplished 
through the state’s budget sys- 
tem, written into the Constitu- 
tion by an Amendment adopt- 
ed in 1916. This system went 
into effect in 1918, and Gov- 
ernor Emerson C. Harring- 
ton prepared the budgets of 
1919 and 1920. Since then 
the task has fallen on me. 
‘einen The Amendment requires 

the Governor to submit an 

executive budget to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the beginning of each legislative session. 
The budget covers two fiscal years. The assembly may re- 
duce or eliminate any item but it cannot increase an item 
or add new items. The assembly cannot appropriate for any 
purpose not embodied in the budget bill until both houses 
have passed the bill. 

Any appropriation bill then passed must provide the tax 
necessary to produce the amount of the appropriation. In 
practice, the assembly rarely avails itself of this privilege. 

Another factor which has contributed to Maryland’s sat- 
isfactory financial status is the provision in the Maryland 
Constitution that state bonds may not be issued for a longer 
period than 15 years, and the practice of issuing them under 
the serial annuity plan, under which a portion of the issue 
is retired every year. 

The carrying charges on our bond issues are provided by 


Governor Ritchie 
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a direct tax on real and personal property. The bonds are 
issued for capital improvements only. Our former policy 
of constructing state roads out of bond issues has been 
abandoned and the proceeds of gasoline taxes are now used 
for construction as well as maintenance. 

The accumulation of a surplus means that appeals for 
appropriations from state departments and _ institutions 
must be thoroughly scrutinized and, where not necessary for 
the proper conduct of the government, denied. The pressure 
on a Governor with sole budget-making power to expand this 
or that activity or to commit the state to new activities is 
tremendous and because of the sincerity and honesty of well- 
intentioned people interested in particular projects is dif- 
ficult to resist. 

In the past six years, however, I have refused budget re- 
quests for appropriations totalling $11,100,000 and I 
have denied or postponed new construction that would 
have meant additional bond issues aggregating $31,000,000. 

This sort of thing must be 
done, however, and future 
eventualities must be care- 
fully considered—as when in 
preparing our present budget 
out of abundant precaution 
I counted on no increase in 
tax assessments at all, al- 
though seven per cent had 
been usual, and wrote off 
$40,000,000 from the assessed 
value of securities. 

The result of all this has 
been that, without curtailing 
or hampering any essential 
state activities, the Maryland 
state tax has been reduced 
from slightly more than 36 
cents per $100 to 25 cents for the present fiscal year. 

This is a decrease of 30 per cent. 


Governor Pinchot 


Pennsylvania's Work Increases 
By Governor GIFFORD PINCHOT 


IILE the Census Bureau’s figures are subject 
to a certain percentage of error there can be no 
question that state expenditures have greatly in- 

creased in the past 20 years. We are now spending something 
like four times as much as was spent 20 years ago. But, al- 
though that is true, we need much more than figures to draw 
any conclusions. To have any basis for judgment as to 
whether or not costs of state government have risen need- 
lessly, we have to compare the functions which were ex- 
ercised 20 years ago with those of today. Also, we have 
to know a great deal about the subsidies which the state 
is giving to local districts, thus taking over expenditures 
which would fall upon the local districts were it not for 
the fact that the state collects the money through taxation 
and turns it back to the local districts for schools, roads, wel- 
fare purposes and so on. 

This state’s appropriation for the Department of Public 
Instruction illustrates what I mean. 

In the period 1912-1914 we spent $20,200,000 for education. 
During the present biennium we shall spend $93,000,000. 
In the intervening period the school subsidy system has de- 
veloped. In 1912-1914 the subsidies to public schools 
amounted to $15,000,000. During the present two-year period 
the subsidies will amount to $60,000,000. Larger grants to 
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colleges and universities have become a settled policy, and 
the censorship of motion pictures and the licensing of prag. 
titioners of about 16 different professions and pursuits has 
been undertaken. 

Altogether the appropriations for education amount to 
$93,000,000—nearly one-half of our entire general fund. Of 
this only $900,000 is used for overhead, or slightly less than 
one per cent of the total. The State collects money from 
taxes and pays it out in cash to schools and colleges and 
teachers’ pensions. The same is true of welfare and of 
highways. These functions take 83 cents out of every gover. 
mental dollar. 

In this state, we have taken over from the townships 
20,000 miles of roads to be built and maintained by the 
State, thus relieving the local districts of that important 
expense and also relieving the property taxpayers. During 
this present biennium we shall spend $130,000,000 on roads 
—$143,500,000 when we add the interest on road bonds. In 
1912-1914 we were spending $11,000,000. Automobile 
transportation and road improvement and mainte. 
nance, of course, have accounted for this increase. It is 
plain to see here how one technological development 
has brought about the biggest single increase we have 
in State expenditures. 

One other illustration of how government costs in- 
crease with new functions or the expansion of fune- 
tions: 

We have a Department of Labor and Industry anda 
Department of Mines which we might class under in- 
dustrial regulation. We are spending more than four 
times as much as we spent in 1912-1914. From $740- 
000, the cost has grown to $3,575,000 but the growth 
in duties has been remarkable. We now have a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and free public employment 
offices. We now have the work of rehabilitating vic- 
tims of industrial accidents. There is the regulation 
and inspection of bedding and upholstery, elevators and 
boilers, and the enforcement of laws relating to women and 
children in industry. These are some of the increased func- 
tions. An analysis of any of the state functions will show this 
expansion of functions and increase in State expenditures 
cannot be considered without such an analysis. 

Whether or not state expenditures can be materially re- 
duced or kept from increasing will depend largely on the 
state’s policy in giving subsidies to local districts and reliev- 
ing the local districts of the tax burden. Surely that is true 
in this state. 

At a time like this, expenditures can be decreased some- 
what along with decreasing costs for the things the state has 
to buy and certainly such decreases should be made. Rigid 
economy should be practiced. But, in considering state costs, 
we must remember that, during a depression, unlike a busi- 
ness concern, the work of the state increases rather than 
decreases. We have a smaller appropriation for all of the 
state’s work during this biennium than during the preceding 
biennium and we have a great deal more work to do. To do 
that work with a smaller appropriation requires economies 
all along the line. 


Ohio Watches Expenditures 
By Governor GEORGE WHITE 


upon the problem of governmental finance. While times 
were flush most of us complaisantly watched public 
expenditures increase. We spent lavishiy ourselves and rather 


T= depression has focused public attention sharply 
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expected government to do the same. In 1910 the per capita 
cost of state government in Ohio was $2.53. In 1930 it had in- 
creased to $13.81. Yet new state activities were continually 
being bruited and our budgets annually increased. 

Ohio has long pursued a “pay as you go” policy. With 
the exception of a small charge to retire a bond issue for the 
soldier’s bonus—now about finished—we have no debt ser- 
yice. Our state income is entirely free for \he payment of 
our current bills. 

Yet with all this in our favor, our total state expenditures 
increased from a little more than $12,000,000 in 1910 to 
almost $92,000,000 in 1930. In the same time our popula- 
tion increased from about 4,750,000 to about 6,750,000. 

Shrinking revenues and difficult tax collections have 
brought the problem home to all who have to do with public 
funds. The people continually insist that Government do for 
them more and more of the things which they used to do 
for themselves. Community life begets community functions 
while the extension of education and communication tends 
to make single communities of wider and wider areas. 

But the maintenance of these overexpanding state func- 
tions entails mounting expenditures and a constant search 
for new sources of public revenue. Direct taxes on property, 
long the mainstay of governmental finance, are no longer 
able to support the burden. The state and nation vie with each 
other in taxing our incomes and our activities. The proper al- 
location of subjects for taxation, as between the states and the 
nation, has become one of the most pressing, as well as one of 
the most perplexing, problems. Careful study should be 
given to the question of what sources of revenue should 
be taxed by Federal Government and what sources should 
be left to the states. 

Meanwhile, however, the shrinkage of public incomes 
raises the practical question: Shall we balance our budgets 
by taxing something new, or shall we try to keep our ex- 
penditures within the income we still have? 

Our experience in Ohio leads me to believe that the 
possibilities of the latter course have been only dimly ex- 
plored. Periodical, even continuous, checking is needed to 
eliminate dead wood and obsolete functions. But this check- 
up is hard to get. An officer or employee who has been in a 
section or division very long generally comes to regard its 
methods as the best obtainable. 
Scrutiny from the top or from 
the outside is usually necessary 
for improvements. With the 
proper scrutiny backed by de- 
termined action much can’ 
often be done. 

At the beginning of my ad- 
ministration, the new legisla- 
ture was presented with a 
budget calling for expenditures 
approximately three times as 
great as those of our state 
government in 1920. In line 
with my urgent recommenda- 
ions, the legislature scaled 
down this budget by twelve or 
thirteen millions. But even this 
left us in grave difficulties, for the total authorized expendi- 
tures exceeded our total estimated revenues by seven or eight 
millions. How were we to balance the budget? 

There are only two ways to balance a budget—increase 
the income or decrease the expenditures. We chose to cut 
the expenses. We introduced various economies. Expendi- 
tures for automobiles and equipment, for example, were cut 
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nearly $800,000 in 1931. We asked each department and in- 
stitution to keep its total expenditures for 1931 within 93 per 
cent of its respective appropriations. By such means we were 
able to get through the year without suspending any regular 
payments. But we spent nearly $10,000,000 less than was 
spent the year before and we carried forward to the new 
year $3,500,000 less in 
obligations than we in- 
herited. 

When we got near the 
end of the year we 
checked up again and 
concluded that we should 
have three or four mil- 
lions less to spend than 
we had originally 
thought. This intensified 
our problem, but we met 
it the same way. We in- 
creased the seven per cent 
cut to 15. 

I believe we have been 
able to maintain and will 
be able to continue all es- 
sential services on the revenue we have. Where we have to 
cut, we are trying to curtail those activities which are merely 
desirable, and to preserve those which are necessary. 

What we are trying to do in the state government could, 
I believe, be more generally done in the local subdivisions of 
any state. It can, I suspect, be tried with profit in the Fed- 
eral Government. I am glad to notice a beginning in that 
direction. A good deal of the taxation problem is not a 
problem of revenue; it is a problem of expenditure. It is 
time we turned our attention critically to this phase of it. 

State and local governments everywhere face a serious 
problem resulting from widespread unemployment. Thou- 
sands of families are compelled to come for relief to the 
agencies of charity. State governments are being impor- 
tuned for emergency relief; nor is the Federal Government 
exempt from this demand. Hungry men are an emergency, 
and we may have to depart from our theories of normal 
financing to meet it. But here again, I believe we should 
scrutinize the crystallized processes of charity organi- 
zation. Before we take from a business, already in the 
red, an additional levy, even for the relief of the poor, 
we should be sure that the funds already in hand are 
being spent in the wisest way. Perhaps some of our 
charitable activities, proper in normal times, should 
be suspended or minimized to meet more pressing 
needs. We must not needlessly impoverish those who 
have to give to those who have not. 

Government is only an agency for spending the 
people’s money. It is given money to spend only 
because the people believe it can provide for them 
certain services better than they can provide those 
services for themselves. Every dollar it takes from 
them leaves that much less for them to spend. Most 
of us are having to practice economy. Government 
should be no exception. 
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Maine Reorganizes 
By Governor WILLIAM T. (: ARDINER 


HE mounting cost of government has given concern 
to the citizens of the states and Maine has reason to be 
proud of her present position and the steps taken to ob- 
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tain more economical andefficient 
state administration. The state’s 
cash balance today exceeds the 
average at the corresponding pe- 
riod in the past four years. Taxes 
for 1931 have been collected 
practically in full. The state’s 
bonded indebtedness, incurred 
principally for highway and 
bridge buildings, is less than 
$28,000,000, representing four 
per cent of the state valuation. 
The highway and bridge bonds 
are self-liquidating from auto- 
mobile license and registration 
fees and gasoline tax revenue. 
The automobile receipts alone 
total more than $3,000,000 a year and the amount required 
for interest on, and maturities of, bonds varies from an 
annual charge of slightly more than $1,000,000 to less than 
$2,000,000. 

Proof of the good credit of the State was shown last 
summer when 3.5 per cent bonds were sold above par. 

A significant step has been taken in the past year in the 
restoration with actual cash of about $1,000,000 of the de- 
pleted trust funds of the state. Most of these funds were set 
up many years ago and, although spent jor legitimate pur- 
pose, the principal amounts of the funds dwindled out of 
the Treasury. The state has kept faith with the book bal- 
ance and paid theoretical interest. The situation in a way 
represented unfunded indebtedness. The present administra- 
tion which came into office in 1929 was concerned with this 
situation, legislation was provided and now the funds have 
been fully restored. This represents a significant step in the 
establishment of a sound financial policy. 

Increasing state expenditures in recent years led to a care- 
ful study of the possibilities of improving state administra- 
tion, and the 1931 Legislature passed “An Act Relating to 
the Administration of the State,” providing for some con- 
solidation aod reorganization including central purchasing 
and centralized accounting. The Act became effective Jan- 
uary 1. A few months have amply demonstrated the need 
for such legislation. Better budgeting, work programs, quar- 
terly allotments and the possibility for the development of a 
real financial policy will greatly strengthen the financial 
management of Maine’s business. 


Governor Cross 


West Virginia Cuts Expenses 
By Governor WILLIAM G. CONLEY 


N 1921 this state established a State Sinking Fund Com- 
mission to administer the interest and sinking funds for 

all bonds issued by any of its political subdivisions. The 
state supervises the laying of interest and sinking fund levies 
and pays the interest and bonds at their maturity. This 
legislation has resulted in the state not having a default or 
slow interest and sinking fund payment in any of its bonds 
or in any of the bonds of its political subdivisions, notwith- 
standing the present business depression. 

In 1930 the state realized that it faced a considerable 
slump in its general revenues and set about to meet this con- 
tingency. It was estimated then that, with the business de- 
pression, the State would have at the end of the fiscal year 
June 30, 1931, a deficit in its general revenues of from $1,- 
750,000 to $2,000,000. To meet this situation the State re- 
duced the general revenue expenditures for the present bi- 
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ennium $3,347,000 under the expenditures of the 
preceding biennium. 

The general revenue appropriations for the biep. 
nium ended June 30, 1931, were $18,336,000; the 
appropriations for the same purposes for the bien. 
nium ending June 30, 1933, were fixed at $14,989. 
000, a reduction of 19 per cent. In addition to this 
reduction in appropriations, the Executive Depart. 
ment with the cooperation of the heads of the several 


state institutions, 


will have further reduced the ex. 


penditures approximately $400,000 during the bj. 
ennium ending June 30, 1933. Further, some de. 
partments of the State Government at the end of 
each fiscal year of the biennium have arranged to 
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revert into the state treasury part of the funds ap. 


propriated for their maintenance. The state sought 
to meet the conditions by reduction in expenditures 

rather than by raising additional revenues. 
The State is today keeping her expenditures within cur. 
rent receipts and, under present business conditions, it js 
believed that the deficit which existed at the beginning of 


the biennium will not be 


increased. With an improvement 


in business conditions the deficit would be materially cur 


tailed or eliminated. 


General property taxes in West Virginia, including thos 
levied by its political subdivisions, for the last fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931, show collections, after allowing for 
delinquencies, exonerations, and discount of two and one. 
half per cent for prompt payment of taxes, of approximately 
90 per cent of the gross assessment. 


Fxpenditures by states 


covering governmental ccst pay- 


ments for operation and maintenance of general departments 
for 1929, the latest available figures compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
show average per capita cost for all states $10.75; for West 
Virginia $8.84. Thirty-six states show a higher per capita 





Governor Brucker 


cent for state aid to local 


cost than West Virginia. 

An earnest effort is be- 
ing made to reduce levies 
all along the line, with 
some measure of success. 
The total property taxes 
for state, county, district, 
and municipal govem- 
ments in West Virginia 
aggregated $50,657,489 
for 1931. Of this sum, 
51.5 per cent was spent 
for locai schools; 30 pet 
cent for county govern- 
ment; 11.4 per cent for 
municipal government; 
1.9 per cent for the new 
Capitol building; 1.6 per 
schools; 1.5 per cent for the Vit- 


ginia Debt; three-tenths of one per cent for expenses t0 
local courts; three-tenths of one per cent for salaries and 
expenses of circuit judges; and only 1.5 per cent for state 
government. From this it will be noted that taxes raised from 
property contribute a very small portion of the expense of 
the state government, it being maintained from the revenués 
received from the gross sales, charter, insurance and inher! 


tance taxes, and from fees. 


All governments in this country are constantly growing 
more paternalistic. This means higher taxes and tends t 
lessen self-reliance and energy. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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How Business Views the Budget Crisis 


By SILAS H. STRAWN 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Od 


THE FEDERAL revenue measure is now in the making 
in Congress. Fully appreciating the difficulties of Congress’ 
task, organized business takes the position here outlined 


on the various proposals and provisions advanced 


ECOGNIZING that the great revenue measure now 
before Congress must inevitably lay its chief burdens 
upon business activities, sound logic and sound 
economics demand that our lawmakers should make 
those burdens as light as possible. No avoidable 

handicap should be laid upon our mines, our industries, 
our agriculture, our channels of distribution, because upon 
the development of these and other economic activities 
we must depend both for employment of our unemployed 
and for future revenues to maintain our national govern- 
ment. 

It is a formidable task which Congress faces in the fram- 
ing of this measure. An amount in revenues which propor- 
tionately exceeds even the war-time tax levies must be raised, 
and this with the least possible obstruction to the develop- 
ment of the country’s economic activities, now so essential. 
The difficulties of the problem are fully recognized, 
I believe, by the business organizations and indi- 
viduals which comprise the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Close study of the situation by the Chamber's 
committees on federal taxation and on federal 
expenditures has brought those difficulties into 
higher relief and at the same time has strength- 
ened the conviction that they must be met. Almost 
unanimously—by a vote of 1,173 to six—member 
organizations of the National Chamber have taken 
the position that the federal budget should be 
balanced. Beyond doubt, this is the position of 
business men’s organizations throughout the country. 

But with almost equal unanimity—a vote of 1,173 to 
nine—National Chamber organizations have declared that 
the first step toward achieving this balanced budget should 
be, not increased taxation, but decreased federal expendi- 
tures. That there is not only opportunity but pressing need 
for such reduction is evidenced by the fact that the 1933 
budget calls for $400,000,000 more for the ordinary opera- 
tions of the Government than did the 1924 budget. 

Still another consideration which demands a first attack 
upon federal expenditures is the tax burden, federal, state and 
local, which citizens are already carrying—a burden which 
gtew from $30 per capita in 1913 to $96 per capita in 1924 








“MEMBER organizations of 
the National Chamber have de- 
clared that the first step toward 
a balanced budget should be, 
not increased taxation, but de- 
creased federal expenditures” 


and to $107 per capita in 1929, the 
latest year for which figures are avail- 
able. Clearly, in view of these facts, 
there can be no justification for main- 
taining governmental activities which 
are not essential. 

While Chamber members have de- 
clared that the first step toward a 
balanced budget should be elimination 
of all avoidable items of expenditure, 
they have also declared that the second 
step should be increased taxation. Of the 1,157 organizations 
which have recorded their position on this latter question, all 
but 54 have voted for such taxation. They have voted with 
full realization that the taxation would fall chiefly upon 
business activities. 

They have taken this position, however, upon the assump- 
tion that taxes would be levied for revenue purposes and not 
for ulterior objects, and that equitable distribution would 
be sought. In so far as the revenue bill which is finally en- 
acted embodies provisions that depart from the use of the 
taxing power to raise revenue it will have a detrimental effect 
upon the general business situation. To that extent it will be 
inconsistent with the task before Congress and the country 
of aiding recovery in all the fields of American enterprise. 

Let us look at some of the tax proposals before Congress at 
this writing, from the viewpoint of our business organizations, 
as expressed in their own 
deliberate judgment and 
in the deductions which 
I think I can accurately 
draw therefrom. 

First, the corporation 
income tax. This tax has, 
since the war, been kept 
at a rate so much above 
the rate on individual 
income that there has 
been a penalty upon this 
characteristic form of 
business enterprise. Yet, the present House bill would in- 
crease that rate from 12 per cent to 13.5 per cent. Such a 
rate means severer taxation than was imposed upon corpore- 
tions in war times and for war purposes. The increase ex- 
ceeds the moderate increase which most of our members 
voted in our referendum to support, although no less than 
294 organizations stated their conviction that this rate 
should not rise above 12 per cent. Thirteen per cent should 
be considered the maximum, I should say, and should be 
used only in the event of necessity. 

The House bill further would impose a rate of 15 per cent 
upon corporations filing consolidated income tax returns. 
Present strict limitations permit the filing of returns of this 
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character only if the corporations involved form a true 
economic unit. The earnings of corporations forming such 
a group, of course, cannot be determined by the earnings or 
loss of one, but only by the aggregate for the group. For the 
guidance of officers, for the information of stockholders, for 
statements to be used for credit information, and for every 
other normal business purpose, earnings must be con- 
solidated. This provision in the House bill would thus im- 
pose a penalty upon a normal and desirable business pro- 
cedure. Corporations affec:- 
ed could avoid penalty only 
by additional administra- 
tive costs in allocating inter- 
company chargesand credits. 
Every consideration would 
seem to support the elimina- 
tion of this provision from 
the bill. 


fully realizing that this taxation 


Doubie taxation 


© <9 4i 
ANOTHER provision of ness acueraes 


the House bill which should 

be eliminated is that which 

would subject dividends in the hands of stockholders to the 
normal income tax. Its effect would be disproportionately 
heavy upon small stockholders and upon stockholders in 
small corporations. It would also tend to create an unsound 
financial structure in corporations, since an undue prepon- 
derance of bonds would have to be used. The corporate fi- 
nancial structures which would be encouraged would lead to 
widespread disaster in times of business depression. The 
immediate effect would be substantial depreciation in the 
value of all outstanding stocks. 

As to individual income taxes, a large proportion of our 
organization members have recorded their support of the 
broadened base provided for in the House bill. They also 
support—with only 89 dissenting ballots—the increased nor- 
mal rate on individual incomes. 

By the same large vote, member organizations of the Na- 
tional Chamber support a moderate increase in the surtax 
rates applicable to individual incomes. In this vote our mem- 
bers undoubtedly have contemplated rates which would in- 
crease revenues. A large part of our membership would un- 
doubtedly question the maximum rate provided in the new 
bill, however—40 per cent as against the present maximum 
of 20 per cent—on the ground that instead of producing 
revenue it will tend to produce a shift of capital, otherwise 
available for the maintenance and development 
of business activities, into tax-free securities. Of 
such securities there is an abundant supply. This 
tendency would also be accelerated by the im- 
position of the normal tax upon dividends, al- 
ready discussed. 

The appropriate increase in surtax rates will 
probably depend upon the other rates upon 
which Congress decides, but it cannot be urged 
too strongly that care be taken to avoid throw- 
ing upon our overburdened securities markets 
additional loads of securities to be sold in order 
to transfer funds into tax-free securities. 

Another provision in the House bill which would seriously 
affect resources at the disposal of business enterprise calls for 
new taxes upon the transfer of stocks and bonds. These are 
calculated to restrain a free market for securities, and thus 
will cause depreciation of existing stocks and bonds and 
also raise obstacles in the future. This provision cannot have 


“CHAMBER members have 
declared that the second step 
toward a balanced budget 
should be increased taxation, 


would fall chiefly upon busi- 


“IN SO FAR as the revenue 
bill which is finally enacted de- 
parts from the use of the taxing 
power to raise revenue, it will 
have a detrimental effect upon 
the general business situation” 
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a revenue purpose and therefore should be omitted. The 
House bill also discriminates against securities as a form 
of property, by allowing losses from the sale of investments 
in securities to be deducted only from gains in transactions 
in securities. This discrimination against one form of capital 
investment can also have no revenue purpose, and should be 
eliminated. 

Going further into the subject of capital gains and losses, 
our members believe that the tax rate on capital gains, and 
the corresponding deduction allowed for capi- 
tal losses, should be reduced to a low figure. 
The general reduction in capital values means 
that for the time being capital losses in the 
aggregate will exceed capital gains. Conse. 
quently, a reduction in the rate would now save 
revenues to the Government. 

On the score of net losses, the House bill sus. 
pends for two years the present provision which 
allows a loss in one year to be charged against 
earnings in the two succeeding years, if neces- 
sary to absorb the loss. This present provision 
preserves the integrity of a business enterprise 
and recognizes the fact that true earnings of a 
business enterprise are not usually demon- 
strated by the result for a single twelve-month. Now, in view 
of the emergency need of revenues, it may be justifiable to 
limit the charge of a loss to the earnings of the succeeding 
year. Entire elimination, as is proposed, however, would 
mean unfair taxation of true earnings. 


Hurting foreign trade 


ANOTHER unfair feature of the House bill is the provision 
affecting credit for taxes paid abroad. A business in the 
United States can have no net income for purposes of federal 
taxation until it has paid its expenses of operation, includ- 
ing its taxes, domestic and foreign. The provision referred 
to, however, would make a discrimination against taxes paid 
to other countries, permitting their deduction only in certain 
ways. The consequence would be that some taxes paid 
abroad could not be deducted. The provision would have a 


detrimental effect upon our foreign trade, which the public | 


interest certainly requires should be encouraged. 

Still another undesirable, and, I believe, unintended, 
change from existing law lies in a provision affecting life-in- 
surance corporations. A system of taxation for such com- 
panies gradually has been evolved which produces the same 
revenue to the Government in bad years and good years alike, 
regardless of the current 
results of operations. The 
House bill, however, by in- 
creasing the rate from 12 
per cent to 13.5 per cent, 
and by reducing the de- 
duction in reserves from 
four per cent to 3.5 per 
cent, according to figures 
which have now been col- 
lected, increases the tax on 
legal reserve life-insurance 
companies 
mately 112 per cent. The nature of life insurance and the 
public importance of the stability of life-insurance com: 
panies in times of depression would seem to make such 4 
discriminatory increase contrary to public policy. 

Turning to estate taxes, National Chamber member of 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Research to Aid Employment 


By E. J. MacE WAN 


Secretary, Morristown, N. J., Chamber of Commerce 


HEN A crisis 

is at hand in 

any funda- 

mental indus- 

try, the first 
thing that industry usually 
does is turn to science. The 
basic commodity is sent to 
the laboratory and analyzed. 
Eventually word comes that 
new uses have been found 
that will revolutionize the en- 
tire industry. 

Labor is perhaps the most 
basic of all commodities and 
yet, after two and a half years 
of the most intense anxiety, 
it has not been taken to the 
laboratory to be analyzed. 
Possibly this is because the 
laboratory doesn’t exist. 
Whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that we still think of 
labor in terms of factory 
workers, plumbers, clerks, 
mechanics, and so on. Until 
we find new uses for our chief 
unused commodity, we wil! 
continue to face the same 
problem that nuw exists. 

We Americans have always 
been proud of our “Yankee 
ingenuity.” Perhaps that is 
the reason why a confidential 
communication the other day 
disclosed the existence of what appears 
to be the first experimental “Employ- 
ment Laboratory” in the Unitéd States. 

The findings of this “Laboratory” 
May be briefly summed up as follows: 
It found seven brand new permanent 
jobs with employers who swore that 
they could not under any conditions 
use more of the commodity called 
“labor.” 

No charitable appeal was used to sell 
the employer; a new idea in labor usage 
was the only excuse. Sixteen new uses 
for labor were thought of. Only seven 
of these have so far proven successful; 
but only four hours time was used to 
list 16 potential uses and only a day 








Scientific inquiry might develop new 
employments hitherto unheard of 


HERE is a new suggestion for meeting 
the unemployment problem. It is based 
on the idea that labor has many uses 
which have not yet been discovered. 
A brief search in one community 
showed 16 such uses. You can think 
of others 


was consumed to sell these uses to 
employers who purchased more than 
$8,000 worth of labor. 

The first man was placed with what 
might be termed a “master” service 
station. When a customer telephoned 
to ask that his car be serviced, this sta- 
tion took a man off a job and sent him 
to get the machine. The workman would 
go to an office, for example, to get the 
keys of the car. He would be dirty, 
greasy, and leave the impression that 
unusual service was being given because 
the car was called for and delivered. 
We gave the proprietor the idea of hir- 
ing a young man, putting him in a 
smart uniform and letting him canvass 


CHARLES OUNN 


stores and offices as well as 
call for and deliver cars. The 
conspicuous uniform with the 
name of the service station 
on the cap and breast of the 
coat gave the plan an un- 
usually fine advertising value 
in addition to the actual work 
which the young man brought 
in. It was necessary that the 
entire details of the plan be 
presented to the employer, 
but he was easily convinced 
and the results will speak for 
themselves. 


Doorman and guide 






THE second man was placed 
with a Colonial Restaurant. 
He was dressed in a Colonial 
uniform with a musket and 
put on “sentry duty” in front 
of the restaurant where he 
combined the duties of door- 
man and guide to the many 
large parties who came to the 
restaurant before visiting the 
historic places in our com- 
munity. This job also had 
advertising value as well as 
providing service to cus- 
tomers. The proprietor was 
readily interested and the 

plan is proving effective. 
The third job was with a camera shop 
which sold all kinds of cameras, sup- 
plies and did photo finishing work. The 
idea was to place an unknown person 
on the streets to “snap” the pictures 
of more or less prominent citizens, En- 
largements of the phetos are mailed with 
a card of the camera shop, to the in- 
dividual whose picture was taken. Small 
photographs are placed in the window 
and a roll of film offered to each person 
guessing the names of all the individuals 
photographed that day. The man hired 
is advertised as the “Phantom Photog- 
rapher.” The camera shop owner has 
increased his newspaper advertising and 

(Continued om page 68) 
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Confessions of a Capitalist 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EARLE B. WINSLOW 


CISOME of the secrets of big business are explained in 


this article by a well-known business man who draws ex- 


amples from his own career to support his view that capital- 


ism is the only practical economic plan. Here he gives 


you some of the reasons why Utopian theories fail when 


put into actual practice in business life 


PART IV - Who Takes the Risk? 


NLY once in my life have 

I indulged in a real gamble 

in which the risks were 

heavy and the game was 

one of which I had no par- 

ticular experience. All business is, of 

course, to some extent a gamble, but the 

word cannot be applied properly to 

risks taken in ordinary trade by per- 
sons qualified to estimate them. 

The occasion was a naval demonstra- 

tion which aroused so great a popular 
interest that scores of excur- 


value of competition, I went to half a 
dozen ship brokers and agents and told 
them my requirements. I expected them 
to produce, one after the other, steamers 
for my inspection, each cheaper than 
the last. But I overlooked the fact that 
the supply of steamers suitable for my 
purpose was limited. As I learned after- 
ward, there was in fact only one ade- 
quate vessel available in those waters. 
My agents all fastened upon her; all 
bid for her; and all were informed that 
she was much in demand. The price for 
a week would be $4,250 plus the vic- 
tualling of the crew, coal and insurance. 





sions were arranged. The dem- 
onstration was to continue for 
a week and railroads and 
steamship companies cooper- 
ated in providing inexpensive 
accommodations for those who 
desired to attend. The price of 
these excursions was standard- 
ized at about a dollar. 

My idea was to provide ac- 
commodations for those who 
were willing to spend more 
money and thus avoid the dis- 
comfort of the popular excur- 
sions. I believed there were 
enough of these people to make 
such a venture pay. My fore- 
cast proved right. I not only 
made money but I gained 
valuable experience. I learned, 
for instance, that cheapness is 
not always a necessary feature 
in a successful transaction. But 
the experience which has been 
of the most value to me lay in 
the negotiations for the steam- 
er which I chartered for my 
cruises. 

Thoroughly believing in the 
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I had, in fact, made a market against 
myself. I believe now that I could haye 
had the craft with victuals and coal 
and insurance for $2,500 had I byt 
grasped more completely the workings 
of “competition.”” I did not until then 
realize that there may be competition 
to buy as well as competition to sell, 

It remains to explain how I, a young 
publisher with all I possessed sunk in 
my own business, and carrying, in addi- 
tion, a heavy debt, was able to under- 
take a venture involving formidable 
risks and sums which were, for me, dis- 
tinctly large. 

In view of my financial responsibili- 
ties I sought out a relative who was 
more fortunately placed and we went 
into partnership. The terms were sim- 
ple—I was to do all the work, he was 
to put up the money and we were to 
share the profits. He took all responsi- 
bility in the event of loss. 

The business was conceived and car- 
ried out in less than three weeks. Most 





I have never before or since done such a week’s work. I had my clothes 


off twice in seven days. When it was over, our profit was about $10,000 
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THE NEW SEDAN DELIVERY ‘575 





f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. 


Special equipment extra. 


Low delivered prices and easy G. M,. A. C. terms. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A NEW 


SEDAN DELIVERY 


Styled by Fisher . . in the modern manner 


Chevrolet now presents a new six- 
cylinder sedan delivery, with all of 
Chevrolet’s characteristic speed, power, 
stamina and economy, and with the 
added distinction of ultra-modern 
Fisher styling. The impressive front- 
end ensemble is plated in sparkling 
chromium. Adjustable hood ports and 
five handsome wire wheels add a welcome 
touch of custom-car refinement. And 
th. wide, inset side panels are illuminated 
at night by coach lamps of distinctive 
modern design. The deep-cushioned 
driver’s seat is instantly adjustable, 
controls are conveniently placed, and 


equipment includes a rear vision mirror 
and an automatic windshield wiper. 
Behind the driver’s seat stretches an 
exceptionally large load space, thoroughly 
insulated against dust and weather, and 
supplied with a dome light. The 
engine is Chevrolet’s famous valve-in- 
head six, combining built-in smoothness 
and quietness with unexcelled operating 
and upkeep economy. With the quick- 
shifting, quiet Syncro-Mesh transmis- 
sion, it assures maximum driving ease. 
The new sedan delivery is priced at 
one of the lowest figures in the market. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


When visiting a Cuevrovet dealer please men 
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This view shows the excep- 
tional width of the rear door. 
This door, as well as the right 
front door, has a special theft- 
proof lock, a protective device 
which permits the door handle 
to turn when the lock is on, 
and thus prevents forcing. 
From the rear the panel lamps 
show a red light 
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of the actual work was done in seven 
days. I have never before or since done 
such a week’s work. I had my clothes 
off twice in seven nights. The staff of 
the syndicate consisted of two clerks 
borrowed from my business. A room 
was hired and two telephones installed. 

There is no need to tell the story in 
detail. We encountered many difficul- 
ties but we surmounted them and at the 
end of the week my partner and I di- 
vided profits of only a little less than 
$10,000. 


Profit without capital 


MY purpose in telling this story is to 
discuss its economic implications, to dis- 
cover to what extent I was justified in 
making this large sum of money, and 
whether good or harm resulted. From 
the Socialistic point of view my partner 
would perhaps be considered a greater 
sinner than I. He did no work. He re- 
ceived $5,000 simply because he owned a 
little money and was able to shoulder the 
risk of the enterprise. His case is ren- 
dered blacker still from the interesting 
circumstance that, from beginning to 
end, he did not part with a single penny. 

He had agreed to put up any money 
that was needed, but, as things turned 
out, the money from the sale of tickets 
began to come in before we had to pay 
any of our liabilities. The syndicate, 
therefore, carried through its affairs 
without in fact possessing a single cent 
of capital. And yet the enterprise de- 
pended entirely upon him. 

Without the existence of someone 
who could and was willing to risk the 
loss of $25,000 the trips would never 
have been available to the public. My 
partner shouldered that risk. 

From my point of view the most im- 
portant result was that it transferred 
a purchasing power of $5,000 from the 
pockets of some thousands of people 
into my own. That would not seem to 
be any great public benefit. Some im- 
portance, however, did attach to it. This 
purchasing power in the pockets of a 
large number of people was, oi course, 
a useful thing for ‘industry generally. 
It meant that goods to the value of 
$5,000 coming from many markets 
could be purchased and, in every case, 
that expenditure would involve so much 
employment and so much profit. But 
the transference of all those little frag- 
ments of purchasing power to me in 
one lump altered the character of that 
sum. It took it out of the current ac- 
count of the spending public and made 
it a part of the capital with which I 
have been able to develop my business. 

It can, I think, be safely argued that 
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this money is doing better service in 
promoting business than if it had been 
spent in small sums by a thousand 
people who would have bought a num- 
ber of isolated commodities. 

Even so, this gamble of mine went 
further and deeper than that. In the 
course of the week, it stiffened the 
market in the wages of seamen, coal 
workers, railway men, and engineers. 

We can go further back and consider 
the case of the business men and the 
speculators who, years before, had 
risked their savings in building the 
steamer which I used. Those wages, for 
the construction of the ship, the mak- 
ing of the steel and all the other 
processes involved, would never have 
been paid had it not been for the ex- 
pectation that people like myself would 
be willing later. on to speculate still 





“Daddy wrote his name; then he 
said he might not be back today” 


further in the use of the vessel. So, 
whether the transaction is considered 
backward or forward, it will be seen to 
be ‘a great wage-producing agent, caus- 
ing much more activity and the use of 
greater sums of money in a bigger 
scheme of things than ever appeared on 
my little account. 

This venture is my only big gamble 










completely cutside my own business but _ 
I have lost a great deal of money on 
other speculations indirectly associate 
with publishing. Chief among thes 
were two exhibitions that I attempted 
conduct. A friend of mine has for mam 
years organized a successful trade e 
hibition. He has shown that it is poggh 
ble to associate a trade paper with ¢ 
trade exhibition, and that the 
things, conducted together, can be efit 
the trade, the public, and the publisher, — 
If he could do this, it seemed to me 
that I could. 

So in 1898, when I was running a 
journal concerned with the decoration ; 
of the home, I attempted to organize” 
an exhibition of domestic art. But 
applications for space were not s 
cient to enable us to open the doors. 
exhibition was never held and a fe 
hundred dollars were lost. . | 

In 1911 I tried again. As the pm 
prietor of a successful hardware papeml 
I thought that I could run a hardwap 
exhibition. However, my previous e& 
perience was repeated and the pre 
liminary expenses had to be written off 











Risk in all enterprises 


ALL this shows that the work of sup” 
plying public needs or of making the 
public recognize its needs is not so sim- 
ple as would-be organizers of society 
appear to imagine. 

The theorists overlook entirely the 
intricate question of risk. They ignore 
the fact that, before anything can be 
done to produce a single article for pub- 
lic use, some person or some agency 
must risk a loss. No system can ever 
insure that, when the article is made, 
the public will accept it. Risk is the 
heart and core of commerce. 

When the village grocer buys one 
hundred pounds of sugar, he takes 
many little risks. The sugar may not 
sell, or it may take a long time to sell. 
His assistant may drop water in it or 
spill it and waste it; it may be stolen, 
mice may eat it, and a hundred other 
things may happen. He, therefore, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, adds to the 
retail price of the sugar some small 
fraction to cover his risk. 

The merchant who sells timber to 4 
builder for delivery six months hence, 
thus enabling the builder to enter into 
a contract to erect a warehouse, takes 4 
longer and larger risk. The publisher 
of a book usually charges twice as much 
as he would if he were certain that he 
could sell his whole edition. 

My financial backer in the deal which 
I have described did not, therefore, get 
more than a justifiable profit. All the 
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HEATS RUNNERS 
TO CLIP RECORD 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y., Feb. 9— 
Forced to break trail on his first run 
and far behind Capadrutt in time, 


Stevens heated his runners with blow 

torches before the start of the second, 

and slipped down the slide as though 
to me on grease to his new world mark. 


“‘Golly,’’ he said, ‘‘We came down 
like greased lightning. What a great 
idea that was.’’ 















“ITS THE Fa 


HEAT 


f sup. 
ng the 
Oo sim- 
society 
The ingenuity of an American, who coaxed a little extra 
speed out of his sled by heating the runners, broke the 
Olympic bobsled record. 

In business competition as well as in sport, the willingness 


T pub- ; ' 
agency to look for ways to improve performance pays .. . It is Y U Rp RI N N FE RS 
now paying a number of manufacturers in varied industries, 


ly the 
ignore 
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pi handsomely. And the blow torch with which they speeded 


ie the the runners of production was Special Production Machines. 
Perhaps we can speed production in your plant, as we have 
s one | in others, by improving the performance of your present 

takes machines ... Perhaps we will do it by creating an entirely 
new machine to perform some operation faster and more 





. a accurately. Our knowledge of the principles of automatic 
itor machine operation has enabled us to help many companies 
stolen, improve over standard methods of production. Savings in 
other Operating costs, better products, and a definite advantage 
. col over competition has been the result in the large majority 
‘o the of cases, 

anall It costs you nothing to write us and see if we can help you. 


Address Special Production Machines, 67 Newport Avenue, 
-toa | Norfolk Downs (Quincy), Massachusetts. 
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mie | TION MACHIN 
which | #4 Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
e, get For over forty years, Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., has manufactured automatic 
Il the labor-saving machinery for many of world’s largest producers of merchandise 
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When writing to Specta, Propuction Macnuines please mention Nation’s Business 
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profits on all such deals, balanced with 
all the losses, would disclose a surpris- 
ingly small surplus. 

I have tried to show that wealth is 
exchange, and this story may help some 
to understand that the most difficult 
work in connection with exchange, and 
therefore wealth production, is the 
shouldering of the risk. It is a misun- 
derstanding of this vital question which 
leads to much wrong-thinking on specu- 
lation and gambling. My partner in the 
excursion venture was a speculator. He 
was willing to risk the loss of his capital 
on the chance that he might increase 
it and obtain a larger income. 

This question of speculation requires 
further examination. Each one of us 
depends for his comfort, convenience, 
and security upon the speculator who 
makes and maintains every market that 
there is. The speculator’s business is to 
ease the price of a commodity up or 
down thus relieving the rest of us of the 
risks and inconvenience to which we 
should be subjected if we had to shoul- 
der the fluctuations of the market. 

4. moment’s consideration will show 
that, without the speculator, no for- 
ward contract is possible. Many of our 
current troubles are due to the lack of 
a sufficient number of speculators to 
take these risks. 

As an example, it was once usual for 
the paper-maker to sell paper on three- 
year contracts. The maker could not 
himself assume responsibility for any 
extreme fluctuations in prices during a 
three-year period. He relied upon the 
professional specuiator. 


Speculation in supply contracts 


TO QUOTE a price for paper three 
years ahead involved, among many 
other conditions, an assurance of pulp 
and freights at firm prices during the 
whole period. Two tons of coal go to the 
making of every ton of paper, and the 
maker, in giving his price, had to be 
sure that for three years he could rely 
upon receiving his coal at a fixed figure. 
The same conditions applied to all his 
other requirements. 

The whole question is, of course, 
complex and demands a far more care- 
ful examination than would be appro- 
priate here; but it would be wrong to 
leave the impression that the speculator 
who undertook to deliver coal three 
years ahead at a fixed price was in any 
real sense gambling. As a member of 
his market, fulfilling his proper func- 
tion, it was his job, when signing that 
contract, to find a coal owner who 
wished to be sure of a market for his 
output in three years’ time, and who 
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could, on that guarantee, employ suffi- 
cient labor to develop his pits. 

There is a common misapprehension 
here which requires correcting. It is 
assumed that risk-taking and gambling 
are the same thing. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The line between 
them is easily drawn. The risk-taker 
renders a service. The gambler renders 
no such service. Any doubt, therefore, 
as to whether a particular transaction 
is legitimate or not can be settled at 
once by applying the test of service. 


Gambling and risk-taking 


RISK-TAKING and speculation illus- 
trate the real trouble with capitalism 
and capitalistic systems—the stupidity 
of the business classes as a whole. They 
have allowed the impression to become 
widespread that a large class of persons 
is making fortunes by gambling in the 
commodities upon which the rest of us 
depend. Nothing could be more inac- 
curate. There are such gambiers and 
they occasionally make money. These, 
however, constitute a smali class, and 
further, it is beyond doubt that, on the 
whole, they lose more than they make. 

The professional speculator in stocks 
is the first person who jumps to the 
average mind when speculation is 
mentioned. It is commonly assumed 
that, if a man can gain admission to 
the Stock Exchange, he can make big 
money by a process which the public 
regards as a species of gambling. No- 
body bothers to inquire what would 
happen if one of us, having saved a 
little money and wanting to invest it 
in I. T. & T. were to canvass the streets 
to find a person who happened to 
possess I. T. & T. and, possessing it, 
wanted to sell it. Nor does anyone in- 
quire how, if we went through this 
process, the price of I. T. & T. would be 
settled. 

Speculation, like competition, is a 
price-reducer, a big force for economy 
and one of the greatest services that the 
development of the economic system 
has rendered. 

So it can be seen that those, who think 
that society could be so conducted that 
profit making could be eliminated, have 
yet to explain how they will rid us of 
the risks and the losses. 

The life of a business man does not 
lend itself to graphic description. Buy- 
ing and selling does not make good 
“copy.”” A man who stands behind the 
counter and sells cabbages need not 
look for publicity. If his cabbages are 
good, if his manners give no offense, if 
he conducts himself with ordinary 
propriety, he will in time be known as a 


“respected resident”; but, in the main, 
his life will pass without comment. The 
man who wants to be somebody, on the 
other hand, must eat other people's 
cabbages and devote himself to agita. 
tion. ife must make speeches, and write 
to the papers. He must rail about the 
tenure of the land which produces the 
cabbages, expatiate on the mode of life 
of the man who sells the cabbages, or 
the man who brings them to market. He 
can, if he will, stir up public indigna- 
tion over the price at which the cab. 
bages are sold. 

His work as an agitator may halve 
the supply of cabbages, drive the 
cabbage merchant out of business, pro- 
duce conditions in which only the pro 
fessional profiteer can venture to touch 
cabbages, create artificial restrictions 
and regulations—in short, ruin the in- 
dustry. All this will make for greatness, 
The more public inconvenience he 
causes, the higher will be the public esti- 
mate of his work. 

I have several times lately kept a 
note of the details of one day’s work, 
and I have been driven to the conclu- 
sion at the end of each day that I have 
done nothing but say “Yes” and “No” 
to a number of people. 

In fact, after a visit to my office, my 
small daughter summed up my day’s 
work thus: 

“Daddy wrote his name on a piece 
of paper. Then he put on his hat and 
said he might not be back today.” 

My function is to take the risk. In 
the course of fulfilling this function I 
lose and make a certain amount of 
money. In the end the profits are, or 
have so far proved, greater than the 
losses, and for this reason I am con 
sidered successful. 


A “No” man in business 


THE whole burden of my story is that 
our essential activities are, and always 
would be, totally impossible without 
the existence of some such person as 
myself, exercising an office which can- 
not be separated from the private or 
individual gain to which my opponents 
in economic thought take such grave 
exception. 

An essential to success in a business 
career would seem to be the ability to 
say “No,” and the knowledge of when 
to say it. The business man must al- 
ways be saying “No” to the worker, 
“No” to the supplier, and “No” to the 
customer. This last operation is per 
haps the most difficult and the least 
understood of the three. 

It is difficult to decline a request for 

(Continued on page 84) 
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He Brought His Ship to Port 


RIM-LIPPED. .. clear-eyed ... courageous... a figure- 
head of strength and determination. . . he holds 
his ship true to its course, and brings it safe to port! 


To the clipper captains of yesterday, foul weather meant 
sharp sailing. With decks awash ... taut rigging... prow 

eep in spray ... they conquered storm with seaman- 
ship—bleak skies with iron hearts and brave spirits. 


Modern business has its daring clipper captains. To 
them, adverse conditions are but a challenge. With 
courses boldly charted... weather eyes cocked shrewdly 
skyward... firm grip upon the wheel ... undaunted 
by the cry of “Breakers ahead!” ... they sail through 

ark waters into the harbor of success and progress. 
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EMPLOYMENT CREATION THROUGH 


When writing to AppDRESSOGRAPH-MULTI 


On today’s troubled sea of business, there is urgent 
need for clear thinking, fearless management, and the 
proved efficiency of Addressograph aaa Multigraph in 
developing sales and profits. Equip your craft with new 
rigging. Haul down old canvas... caulk the seams... 
station every man at his post... and with vision 
that looks beyond the turbulent waters of today, 
bring your ship safely to the port of More Customers, 
More Sales, Greater Economies, and More Profits! 


Addressograph Company + Multigraph Company 
Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
' A 15x 15 Art-Gravure enlargement of the above picture, suitable for framing, with | 
inspirational message free of advertising, will be sent postpaid FREE upon request. q 


SALES STIMULATION 


RAPH please mention Nation’s Business 
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So I'll Never Trade There Again 


OST of the time I 
am fairly well 
depressed. When- 
ever I forget how 
ghastly every- 

thing is and begin to make 
plans for stunning some editor 
with a really good story I al- 
ways meet a frightened friend. 
Then another day is ruined. I 
spend what is left of it looking 
over the edge of the abyss and 
calculating how far I'll have to 
fall instead of whanging away 
on my typewriter. 

But sometimes something 
happens to stir the fine old 
Corey fighting blood. 

There was, for example, that 
article by “W.3B.” in the 
NATION’S BUSINESS for Febru- 
ary entitled “They'll Buy Now 
if We'll Sell Now.” It recalled 
my wrongs to me. I am im- 
pelied to reply to Mr. “W.B.” 
that while he is right in his con- 
clusion, as one of the potential 
buyers I am getting tired coax- 
ing. Not to be short about it, 
several merchants I know can 
go jump in the lake. 

Values are not enough to 
offer me. I do not always know 
values. I do know courtesy and 
a desire to please. 

I am just one plain, in- 
considerable retail customer. No one 
loves me. My only importance is that 
there are millions just like me. I get 
letters indicating that various store 
managers are on the edge of their chairs 
waiting to give me service, but when I 
go into their stores I get a Bronx cheer. 
Wherevron the store gets a ticket en- 
titling »* to attention by my private 
Vo’ -.gerntcht. I am not sour enough to 








1To save you the trouble of looking this up as 
we had to, the Vehmegericht was one of certain 
iate medieva! tribunals in Germany, chiefly in 
Westphalia, which exercised the power of life and 
death and frequently met in secret. 
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By HERBERT COREY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DON MILLAR 





“I'll give you my name and address,” she 
said. “That will make it easy to report me” 


SOME of the reasons for the “buyers’ 
strike’’ taken from the experience of one 
who admits that loss of his patronage 
will scarcely be felt by the individual 
retailer. But if all the people like him 
do their trading elsewhere, business wiil 


be dull in certain stores 


do myself any harm, and if it seems 
convenient to go back to that store I will 
do so, but if it is equally convenient I 
will go somewhere else. 

Do I hear store managers asking for 
specifications? 

It is a pleasure to fill the order. 

The elevators in the leading depart- 
ment store of a city I know are operated 
by girls. An elderly woman tried to get 
out of one car at the fourth floor. 
Slimmer and more agile riders pushed 
past her. She tottered a bit, I must ad- 
mit. She was not as fast on her feet as 


when she was first married, 
The girl slammed the door in 
her face. 

“Some one should report you 
for that,” said an angry pas- 
senger. The old lady was fright- 
ened, I think, and embarrassed 
and hurt 





Poor training 


“TLL write out my name and 
address for you,” said the girl. 
“That'll make it easy for you.” 
A sneery, snippy, impudent 
young miss. 

Do I hear some one say this 
was not the fault of the store 
manager? 

But it was his fault. A store 
manager is supposed to manage 
and not to spend his time 
writing Mr. Corey to come in 
and get some service. 

It was in another store that 
my wife tried to get a piece of 
linen for some decorative pur- 
pose. She knew exactly what 
she wanted. She knew the thing 
existed because she had seen it 
somewhere and was prepared 
with specifications and blue 
prints. The young clerk at the 
counter slapped another layer 
of Duco on her lips. 

“People,” she said in a gen- 
eral sort of way, “do ask for the dumb- 
est things.” 

That ended that merchandising inci- 
dent. It also ended all except unavoid- 
able trade from the Corey family. I 
would like to meet that store manager. I 
know precisely the warm, sad and su- 
perior smile he would wear while he ex- 
pressed his sorrow, grief, contrition, 
regret and practical ruin as he explained 
that he could not help it. 

Why couldn’t he help it? It is his 
business to help it. 

As a customer I am not at all com 
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in | Burroughs Typewriter Bookkeeping Machine which lists items 
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a These and other special Burroughs features—many of them 

automatic—make this new Burroughs exceptionally fast, 
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b- simple, and easy to operate. Its wide range of usefulness makes 

i. it ar: unusually economical investment for any line of business. 
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sa BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6156 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


When phoning your local BurrovuGus office please mention Nation's Business 
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Here lies the body 
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in a coffin that saves *25,000,000 
worth of HEAT annually— 


At Lompoc, California, the scene of 
a mysterious catastrophe ages ago, 
Johns- Manville mines a material 
capable of withstanding fiery temper- 
atures up to 2500° F. 


— of thousands of years ago it 
was. A species of extinct herring swarmed 
a sheltered bay, touching Santa Barbara County, 
California. In pursuit darted larger fish—mack- 
erel, flounders, bass, rockfish. 


Suddenly, like a bolt from the sky, a weird 
and tremendous catastrophe occurred. Like a 
flash, the entire mass was overwhelmed, sent to 
graves within the slopes of the Sierra Santa Yuez. 


Nature has erected a ponderous monument 
on this site. For here, at Lompoc, California, 
hidden in an ancient bay (now raised well above 
sea level), modern science discovered a material 




















$600 saved per furnace 
89% on the investment 


By insulating one of their brass annealing 
furnaces, the Chase Companies Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn., reduced the fuel con- 
sumption 3.9%, a net annual saving of 
over $600 per furnace. This saving repre- 
sents an annual return of 89% on the 
investment in the insulation. Tempera- 
tures range from 1000° to 1250° F. 


for the control of high temperatures—modern 


Industry a saving of over $25,000,000 a year. 


Long before the sudden annihilation of these 
fish, a rich deposit of diatomaceous earth was 
forming. Diatoms (one-celled, free-moving, mi- 
croscopic plants) multiplied, remultiplied. Dy- 
ing, they sank to the floor of the bay, depositing 
their tiny silica shells. Strata formed, new de- 
posits were laid, growth proceeded prolifically. 
Midway in the formation, the tragedy of the 
fish occurred, in turn buried by later deposits. 

Today, from Lompoc, Johns-Manville mines these 
siliceous diatoms, molds from them insulating mate- 
rials in many forms. Universally, engineers regard 
diatomaceous silica products as the most efficient 
non-conductors of heat at high temperatures. 

7 7 7 
JOHNS-MANVILLE has been in the Insulation busi- 
ness for more than 70 years. Today, there is a J-M 
Insulation to take care of every temperature condi- 
tion from 400° below zero to the highest industrial 


temperature. Ask a J-M engineer to call. Address 
Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 





“Up to 2100° F... | 
51,000 galions of oil 


saved annually” 


Temperatures in the checker cham 
bers of an open-hearth furnace in the 
Lukens Steel Co. plant at Coates 
ville, Pa., run as high as 2100° F. 
J-M Insulation is in service on the 
regenerators. Records of fuel con 
sumption show that this insulation 
saves 51,000 gallons of oil annually. 
After subtracting the yearly charges 
for the insulation, there is a net an- 
nual saving of $1,497.26, an annual 
return of 60.3% on the investment. 











When writing to Jouns-ManviLls Corr 
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é _ An authentic photograph of one of the “rr 
es - _# species found in the Lompoc Deposit, Pie ie 
poe he ww ES Lompoc, Calif. Similar evidence that the : fe 
et ~ ee my 43 entire mass was killed in an instant ap- 

** _——pears throughout the entire deposit. 


Johns-Manville blows cool weather through 
a hose... shuts HEAT out 


Johns-Manville Home Insulation, which has con- 
tributed so greatly to the comfort of the individual 
residence, applies equally well to apartment houses 
and hotels. 

The Riverview Manor Apartments, Harrisburg, 
Pa., couldn’t keep the top floor of the building cool 
and comfortable during the hot summer months. 

A test area of 600 sq. ft. in the top-floor ceiling 
was chosen, J-M Home Insulation blown into this 
space. Temperature measurements conclusively 
proved its value. The entire ceiling —13,000 sq. ft. 
—was then insulated. Now all the top-floor apart- 
ments are cooler during the hot summer months, 
and are consequently rented. 


Controls 


John s-Manville HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


; Protects against 
JN FIRE AND WEATHER 


Co s ‘ , ; 
ORPORATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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cerned whether that girl supports an 
old father or is sending a brother 
through the Milan Conservatory or just 
suffers terribly from ruzis in her stock- 
ings. As a customer I hoid there is noth- 
ing that justifies keeping an insolent, 
careless clerk behind a counter. If there 
is no way of hammering a moderate 
amount of courtesy and intelligence into 
the head of that kind of clerk then she 
should be sold down the river. 

I'll get to the masculine part of this 
article by and by, but in the meantime 
the misadventures of a feminine friend 
must be reported. She read an advertise- 
ment of most diverting mattress covers, 
but on examination learned that (a) 
they were of only one color and (b) 
that she did not like them. 

“I will give you my address,” she said 
to the clerk. “I wish you would find out 
for me if these covers are to be had in 
other tints. I want a——” 

“If I did that,” the clerk interrupted 
her, “I could fill a book with addresses 
every day.” 


Manager may plead ignorance 


SO ANOTHER customer of that store 
popped like corn. If the store manager 
comes in with the usual plea ai confes- 
sion and avoidance the answer will be 
that a store manager who has not found 
out during the years in which *hat clerk 
forged ahead to the position of seller of 
mattress covers that he had the disposi- 
tion of a Zambesi ape is not fit to be a 
store manager. That sentence is too long, 
I know, but the situation has been 
running on too long, also. 

Is there any good reason why a clerk 
should not try to please customers? 

The other day I read a statement by 
one of the Woolworth consistory. When 
business began not to be so good the 
management began to look about a bit. 
The Woolworth theory of selling has 
always differed from that of the rest of 
the world. Articles for sale are placed on 
the counters and the customers pick ’em, 
pay for ’em and carry ’em away. The 
clerks only wrap and make change. But 
when the intake began to fall off ihe 
Woolworth management sifted its clerks. 
Those who were bright and clear-eyed 
and friendly were kept. The girls who 
were still in a daze over the boy friend 
were given back to the wildwood. Busi- 
ness immediately picked up. 

Store managers should remember, 
too, that I have my feelings. I may be 
as meek and lowly as I look, but when 

lean over a counter I want to be 
treated like an ecuua!. That is all I ask. 
But | ask that fervent!y. The customer 
may not have the courage to say so, but 
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he resents the snootiness he occasionally 
encounters. A friend took a Persian sil- 
ver platter to the leading silversmith in 
his town. 

“I want this broken bit of the rim 
rivetted back,” he said. “I do not want 
it soldered, for this is a very fine old 
piece——” 

The clerk took notes. He was the head 
clerk, as it happened. When my friend 
returned for the platter it had been 
soldered and not rivetted. 

“That is the way we always do things 
in this store,” said the clerk. “It is the 
only right way.” 

He looked down on the patron as 
from the peak of Mt. Everest. My 
friend took his soldered platier and 
marched out. 

I am prepared to bet my Airedale, 
which is my most precious possession, 





ah ann 





“T’ll take this boat,” the Chinese 
said. The price was $22,000 


against a flea that he will never go back. 
Neither will I go back. 

There is another store which lost a 
iriend’s business not long ago. Mind 
you, that business is as inconsiderable 
as possible. It would have to be multi- 
plied by the Eastern Sho’ before it 
would make a dent on trade trends. But 
what there is has been taken away 
from that store, and the Vehmgericht 
has been called to action. We are not 
conducting a boycott, because we do 
not want to go to war, but we have 
spoken to our friends. 

“That is the love seat I want,” said the 
friend. The clerk said it was a bargain. 


“I do not see how you can sell it for 
$28.50,” said the friend. 

“Oh—But—Moddam,” said the clerk. 
“That love seat is $49. It is these other 
love seats that are $28.50.” 


Losing another customer 


“IS THAT so?” asked the friend, steal- 
ing some of Jimmy Gleason’s stuff. “] 
have had an experience like this with 
you before and so I tore out the adver. 
tisement and brought it along.” Busj- 
ness of unfurling ad. “Where is there 
anything about $40 in that?” 

She got the love seat for $28.50, but 
the store lost a customer. A store man- 
ager who thinks he can hold a customer 
by pleading guilty when he is caught 
is plum silly. 

A man in Philadelphia went to a 
haberdasher to buy a dozen collars of a 
very standard brand. Only two collars 
of that brand in the size he wanted 
could be found and he went away. An- 
other friend tried to buy a rug in one 
of the country’s greatest department 
stores. Only one clerk was on the floor 
and he was busy, and so the potential 
buyer walked out. 

I have been holding the best for the 
last. Months ago a young Chinese walked 
into a motorboat store in New York. 
A row of spatted, cravatted salesmen 
sat in the rear gloomily telling each 
other of millionaires who had gone back 
to work. They eyed the young Chinese 
with all the élan and dash of a row of 
porcelain knobs. The youngest of them 
alone got up. He had no thought of sell- 
ing a boat. The elder statesmen had con- 
vinced him that could not be done. But 
he was courteous and kindly and he did 
not want to hurt the feelings of the 
visitor by ignoring him. 

After a time the young Chinese said: 

“I'll take this boat. The price, you 
said, was $22,000?” 

He had visited other stores and no 
one had tried to sell him. The ambassa- 
dors of trade had all assumed, appat- 
ently, that the only thing the Chinese 
buy are silk pants and birds’ nests. 

None of this will do any good. 

Nothing ever does any good. The de- 
pression has settled down on me again. 
Store managers who permit this sort of 
thing to go on in their stores can only 
be cured by a super-store manager with 
a club. They will continue to marvel that 
other stores get business through such 
intangibles as a desire to oblige. 

Mr. “W.B.” is right. We'll buy if 
they'll sell. But why do they make it $0 
hard for us? And there is no use saying 
that these things cannot be helped. 
They’ve got to be helped. 
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To shippers and users 


of dry commodities: 


General American Tank Car Corporation 
announces A TANK CAR 
To CARRY Dry-FLOWING SOLIDs! 


FTER years of research and thousands of 
miles of road. tests, General American 
Tank Car Corporation now announces one of 
the most far-reaching freight transportation de- 


velopments of the century 
...@ railroad car to carry 
dry-flowing solids in bulk. 
Advantages of bulk 
shipment are manifold. 
Shipping in bulk is more 
convenient, more eco- 
nomical, more efficient. 
These advantages, here- 
tofore available only to 
the shipper of liquids, 
are now Open to you. 
The new Dry-Flo car 
will revolutionize the 
shipment of many com- 
modities—cement, lime, 
silica sands, sulphur, fer- 
tilizers, cleaning com- 


re 





ee 


+» ane 


FACTS 
about the DRY-FLO car 


Provided with conveying machinery within the 
car, which enables the use of but one outlet, and 
the simplest possible conveying machinery for 
carrying material from car to plant. 

Water-tight and dust-proof. Divided into three 
compartments, the two end compartments carry- 
ing the lading and the small center compartment 
communicating with the dome, for the unloading 
machinery. Power furnished by an electric motor 
located within the dome or by means of external 
power which may be applied by a shaft provided. 

The operation of the car is simplicity itself, it 
only being necessary to opena valveat the bottom 
of the car and connect up the motor by means of 
a flexible cable to a source of electric power. 

More convenient, more economical, 

more efficient, and safer. 





trial trips. It is loaded through openings at the 
top of the car, and the product is uniformly 
transported to a bottom outlet by simple 
conveying equipment. Because the Dry-Flo 


car now makes possible 
the bulk shipment of dry 
commodities heretofore 
shipped only in packages, 
it will make substantial 
savings for many indus- 
tries. If you are either a 
shipper or user of a dry- 
flowing solid, undoubt- 
edly your industry is one 
which needs the Dry-Flo 
cat. We will be happy to 
discuss its various uses 
with you. AddressGenerai 
American Tank CarCorp., 
Continental Illinois Bank 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


“ “ “ 


pounds, soda ash, pottery clays, Fuller’s Earth 
—these and many other granular materials 
can now, for the first time, be shipped as 
conveniently and efficiently as standard tank 
cars handle liquid commodities. 
Old-fashioned shipping methods must give 
way to the Dry-Flo car. Packaging expenses 
are eliminated. Handling costs are reduced. 
The inefficiency of shovel and wheelbarrow 
methods is no longer necessary. Safety in 
handling, and freedom from dust are assured. 
The practicability of the Dry-Flo car has 
already been demonstrated through numerous 


“NENERAL AMERICAN, supplement- 
G ing the car service of the railroads, for 
years has been a pioneer in modern freight 
transportation. The new Dry-Flo car should 
bring back to the railroads shipments of 
gtanular commodities which they have lost. 
Still more important, the convenience and 
economy of this new car, will keep much 
business on the railroads at a profit both to 
carrier and shipper. Its invention marks but 
one more important step in the development 
of railroads ... the most efficient means 
of transportation man has ever known. 

















When writing to GENERAL AMERICAN TANK Car Corporation please mention Nation's Business 














| “It’s the unexpected 
| that hap ens 
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Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 

—ecucate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

establish business credits 





—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against, the loss 
of key-men 
provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range from 


$7,000 up to $500,000 wu: more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payabie ct convenient periods. 





© t952 uw. t.t.c0. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organizo- T may surprise you to know Not only is the man who is 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit || § thatabouthalfofallaccidents temporarily disabled by acci- 

: of its policyholders, and any divisible are happening to people care- dent usually unable to eam 
surplus ig returned to its policyholders 


fully secluded within four walls money while he is recovering, 
or intheirown yards or gardens, but it always costs money to 
perfectly sure they are in no_ take care of him. Fortunately, 
danger. protection against such hazards 


FRO But it is also true that during cipal al reach of 


47 Ss vacation periods, when in 
| unfamiliar surroundings, the While building your program of 


hazard of accident increases. financial independence, take 
Sports and games cause about oui the “if” which might wreck | 


one-fifth of all accidents. 


in the form of dividends 











the best made plans. Protect 


There is more chance that you YOur program against accidental 
will injure yourself by falling, or '"terruption. 

bumping into objects than that 
you will be hurt while traveling 
in trains, ships or automobiles. 


Get from a Metropolitan Field- 
Man details concerning weekly 
payments made to cover vati- 
One person in every eight is ous forms of disability. The 
killed orinjuredbyaccidenteach Metropolitan will be glad tomail 
year in the United States and you, free of charge, its booklet 
Canada, mere than 14,000,000 “Accident Prevention” telling 
in all—a far greater total than how and where the majority 
thenumberkilledorwoundedin of accidents occur and the 
any war of the United States. best precautions against them. 




















Regarding Life Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - -ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. SSanaaa=S=—= 


When writing to Metrropotitan Lire Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Yours Received and Contents Noted 


Some Readers’ Views on Current Topics 


Our error 


To THE EDITOR: 

Donald Wilhelm, in his interesting article 
“Paul Revere Without His Horse” in the 
April NATION’s BUSINESS makes the state- 
ment that Paul Revere’s name “headed 
the list of charter members of the first 
successful effort in America to insure prop- 
erty against fire, that of the Massachusetts 
Fire Insurance Company chartered in 
1798.” 

There are still existing in America some 
seven fire insurance companies antedating 
the above in origin. They are: 

The Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses From Loss by 
Fire—1752. 

The Mutual Assurance Company for the 
Insuring of Houses From Loss by Fire-— 
1784. 

The Baltimore Equitable Society—1794. 

The Mutual Assurance Company of Vir- 
ginia—1794. 

The Mutual Assurance Company of the 
City of Norwich, Conn.—1795. 

The Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica—1792. 

The Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania—1794. 

We trust you will understand that our 
criticism is offered simply in an effort to 


‘ insure greater accuracy in articles which 


are so widely read as those in ‘““NATION’S 
BUSINESS.” 
SOMERS SMITH, Secretary 
The Philadelphia Contributionship 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ 


Change as a salesman 


To THE Epitor: 

NaTION’sS BUSINESS is to be commended 
upon ‘cs enterprise in devoting a page each 
mont? io new ideas in manufacturing prod- 
ucts. ‘The Iilinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is particularly interested in the intro- 
duction of new products into the industrial 
field as a stimulus to business. 

Something new in the line of manu- 
factured products every minute is needed 
to stimulate buying and produce industrial 
prosperity. Overstandardization of Ameri- 
can products is a great mistake. I am aware 
that the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Government has done remarkable 
work in establishing uniform practices and 
commodities in an effort to prevent waste 
in manufacturing. I do not wish to belittle 
the excellent work done by this Bureau but 
the super-standardization of products spells 
doom to the American manufacturer. 

_ The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
is doing everything possible to stimulate 
Production of new products because it is 

new, original and novel products that 
get the business. 

It might be all right to standardize ad- 

ve plaster, ice cake sizes, turnbuckles, 


plow bolts and chasers for self-opening and 

adjustable die heads and even steel rein- 

forcing spirals, but when you get down 

to fitting a woman’s wants or most men’s 

wants, you need something attractive and 

artistic that differs from the fashions of 
yester-year to stimulate the buyer. 

JAMES L. DONNELLY 
Executive Vice President 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Assn. 
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Attention, cotton men 


To THE EDITOR: 

A matter has been interesting me re- 
cently, which it seems might help a little 
to dissipate some of the depression and at 
the same time be acceptable to thousands 
of women all over the United States. It is 
simply this: 

We are tired of having to buy silk stock- 
ings for morning wear. I belong to that 
large middle class who try to do their work 
efficiently mornings, and go out for bridge 
or some diversion in the afternoons. What 
we would like is a well fitting, firmly woven 
cotton stocking that could be purchased at 
a reasoriable price and in the various 
neutral shades of tans, greys and browns. 
So many of the cotton stockings on the 
market are either slazy or exceedingly 
coarse, both undesirable features. It surely 
must be possible to weave a different 
quality 

I was discussing this .matter with a 
friend and she told me of an experience 
that she had had in this line. One of the 
teachers that she knew possessed just such 
a pair of cotton stockings as described 
above. They had been purchased in a 
town about 50 miles away. My friend had 
occasion to visit this place a little later 
and went to the store to buy the desired 
hose. There she was told that the supply 
of this particular grade of stockings had all 
been sold out and that they had come 
from Germany! 

Cannot you put some manufacturer next 
to this and please tell him to advertise so 
that ali may hear. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH DE MARY 
Rupert, Idaho 


¢ 


Better postal service 


To THE EDITOR: 

In connection with the article “A Clinic 
on the Postal Deficit” in your March issue, 
I should like to make a few suggestions. 
These suggestions are offered from the 
standpoint of one who has served in the 
Postal Service and who has more recently 
had to deal with the Department as a busi- 
ness man. 

The Post Office Department is primarily 
the means of communication between the 
people of these United States, and between 
the people of this country and the people 


of other countries. Whether the Post Office 
be operated at a loss or whether it show 
a surplus, it is an essential and must be 
maintained. 

Its operation, not for profit, but at as 
low a loss as may be, can best be accom- 
plished, not by raising rates but by ad- 
justing its service so as to cause business 
to use the mails more than it is using them 
today. 

As an example, one morning while in 
downtown New York, I had occasion to 
make a small purchase and to accompany 
it with a message, all for delivery on one 
of the streets in the 70’s. As the purchase 
was desired for use in the late afternoon, 
I despatched the article and message by 
first-class postage, special delivery. They 
arrived the next day. 

I cite this as a personal incident and 
have heard of numerous others, in New 
York and in other communities. Almost 
invariably the remark has been made that 
the next time phone and messenger would 
be used, whereas had the transaction been 
satisfactory it would have been followed by 
others which in the aggregate would con- 
tribute a considerable amount to the in- 
come of the Post Office Department. 

To operate the Department on a self- 
sustaining basis, as is advocated by some, 
offers a more difficult problem. One way in 
which this might be done would be to set 
each individual Post Office up as an in- 
dividual business, and hold each Post- 
master responsible for the showing his office 
makes. 

If it showed a loss he would be held 
accountable, unless he could offer satisfac- 
tory explanations, and another manager 
would be put in charge. Some system of 
credits would also be worked out for the 
man who could show real net profits. 

It might be that this could only be done 
with first and second class offices, and that 
the net profits would have to be applied 
to make up the losses in third and fourth 
class offices, which could seldom show a 
net profit. All this would, of course, require 
a considerable reorganization and very dif- 
ferent regulations than now exist. I am not 
asserting that this plan is actually practi- 
cal but I believe it worthy of study. 

W. B. Conrad 
Consultant Engineer 
Burlington, N. J. 


How to cut cests 


To THE EpIToR: 

One of the things that vitally interests 
men in the construction industry of this 
state in the formation of the Allied Con- 
struction Industries, is the fact we are go- 
ing out to get the Government out of busi- 
ness wherever we can. You would be sur- 
prised to know the response there is from 
business men to that single idea. Speaking 
for our own industry, which I think I know 
fairly well in the state, I am satisfied that 
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with the years 





The Detex Watchclock Corporation had its 
origin in the Newman Clock Company, organ- 
ized in 1872. The present company dates from 
1923, when the Newman Clock Company and 
the Eco Clock Company joined, and the Hard- 
inge Watchclock Division wes purchased. 


The Newman Clock was the first watchman’s 
clock made in America and the first to be ap- 
proved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 30 years ago. 


All Detex Clocks—Newman, Patrol, Alert and 
Eco have carried the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., since the labeling system 
was put into effect, a quarter of a century 
ago. Users of these clocks have always been 


~ STABILITY 
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the vote would be 100 per cent to get the 
Government out of business. 

If some worth while individual should 
go out on a program this fall for President 
of the United States to reduce taxes and 
the cost of government $500,000,000 each 
year for four years, he could be elected by 
an overwhelming majority. The reduction 
never will come from consulting depart- 
ment. heads because these men naturally 
can think of more reasons why they should 


| have an increase than you can think of why 


their expenses should be reduced but if 
they are given $500,000,000 a year less, 
they will find ways of reducing their costs 
accordingly. 

It is my humble opinion that if anybody 
has enough nerve and sense enough to go 


| out on that kind of a program he can be 


elected and furthermore, that that’s exactly 

what we need and the Federal Government 
is the best place to start such a program. 
Wo. H. ZIEGLER, Pres. & Treas. 

General Tractor & Equipment Co. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Farm Board 


To THE Epitor: 
As a taxpayer and one engaged in the 
grain business we wish to enter a vigorous 


| protest against the further appropriation 


of funds for Farm Board use. This organ- 
ization has had an opportunity to show its 
worth, with the results that grain prices 


| have sunk to the lowest levels in many 
| years. 


assured of service on repairs, supplies, re- | 


lief clocks. 


American business has approved of Detex 
policies and products—80,000 clocks in daily 
use, in more than 50,000 establishments, is the 
greatest test and proof of that. 


Now, Detex Models have been improved by 
a new movement of surpassing design that will 
egain increase the Reliability, Accuracy, and 
Continuity of Service that has always distin- 
guished Detex Watchmen’s Clocks. 


Complete Information on Request 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
29 Beach St., Boston 80 Varick St.,N. Y. 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 
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DETEX 


Representatives in all iarge cities in America and abroad 






When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


Not only the extra cost to the public in 
taxes, but the existence of the Farm Board, 
reflects that the Government is still in 
business. At the last election we thought 
that the general cry was, that the Govern- 
ment was going to get out of business. But 
so far, it hasn’t. 

We know it to be a fact that many of 
our farmer friends are disgusted with the 
Farm Board and think the act that created 
this organization. should be repealed. 

H. E. Rapp 
W. D. Rapp & Son 
Sabina, Ohio 


. 


A source of taxes 


To THE EpITor: 
Congress is seeking many possible tax 
sources, in the effort to balance the budget. 


| Because I have had eight years of public 
| office holding, I have vivid impression of 





a fertile source from whence a great sum 
of tax could be derived. State, county and 
municipal officials are exempt from pay- 
ment of income tax. Acting Chairman 
Charles R. Crisp of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Represen- 
tatives, in reply to my communication 
bringing this to his Committee’s attention 


| says, 


“The Committee has given thoughtful 
consideration to your letter, but, under the 
Constitution, we could not tax salaries of 
such officials.” 

It appears therefore that an Amendment 
to the Constitution is necessary to derive 
this revenue. In my judgment this Amend- 
ment should be submitted. Here is a huge 
source of revenue where a tax would not 
prove burdensome because of fixed income. 

I feel sure the average citizen doesn’t 


know that the governor of his state, the 
mayor of his city, and other public officials 
are exempt under the present system. 
LEON SCHWARz 
Former Mayor of Mobile 


® 


“Too much sweetening” 


To THE EDITOR: 

Instead of your magazine being an “open 
forum” it evidently represents but one side 
of the major questions before the business 
world today. 

Unless you publish a few articles, every 
now and then, representing the “other side” 
of momentous questions, I am afraid that 
your readers will get “fed up” on too much 
sweetening. 

The articles “Who Pays For the Roads 
the Truck Uses” by R. C. Fulbright and 
“It’s the Poor Who Pay A Sales Tax” by 
Albert H. Morrill appearing in your Febru. 
ary issue should be answered, that your 
readers may have the benefit of reading 
both sides of the questions. 

ARTHUR R. Birp 
929 Bay Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


+ 
Can you answer? 


To THE EpiTor: 
In connection with the public interest 


now being displayed in present day prob- ° 


lems, will you publish this letter of in- 

quiry? 

1. What are the functions of good gov- 
ernment? 

2. What are the principles of true capi- 
talism? 

3. What are the economic functions of 

contractual relations? 

. What is the function of banking? 

. What is the function of speculation? 

. What are the functions of wealth? 

. What is justice? 

. In what manner does credit control 
support these various functions? 
Any high-school graduate should be able 

to answer these questions, if properly edu- 

cated. They involve the elementary prin- 

ciples of American democracy and true 

capitalism. Certainly no one should be per- 

mitted to hold authority without under- 
standing these elementary principles. 

WILLIAM F. FowLer, President 
The Non-Partisan, Good Government 
Association, Inc. 


ONO 


The farm fallacy 


To THE EpItTor: 

Agriculture is a major industry but little 
understood by city people. For at least a 
generation a fallacy has prevailed in the 
minds of city people about it. They know 
that a farmer can always make a living on 
his farm. They think his smoke house con- 
tains an inexhaustible supply of hams, his 
cellar an equal amount of vegetables and 
fruit. If he wants a leg of lamb or a veal 
cutlet, city people think he can go to the 
barn and slice off what he needs. If he 
needs blankets, they imagine he can sheaf 
a sheep and a nearby mill will conver: the 
fleece into blankets. 5 

The educational campaigns for balanceo 
live-stock rations have resulted not only i 
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able Management in this period of readjustment is analyzing every 
ew phase of its business in order to develop and strengthen its earning 
true power. Among other problems it is studying plant locations in 
per- 4 . 7 . 
der- relation to economies of operation and local taxation. It is elimi- 
it nating waste in production — making more efficient its manu- 
". . facturing facilities and steam processes. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, since its earliest 
beginning, has been assisting companies in problems of readjust- 
ments. Its experience in working on situations demanding a broad 
ttle knowledge of fundamental economics is matched by its technical 
st a . . . o . 
pe skill in solving modern engineering problems. 
a For information address our New York. Office, 90 Broad Street. 
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Uses Cellophane, glassine, waxed 
paper or printed wrappers. 


« 


« 


packages in a wide 
variety of s1Zes 
can all be wrapped 

on ONE machine 


This highly adjustable wrapping machine 
has met with wide interest in the pack- 
age goods field, because it answers the 
modern demand for flexibility. 

It is of special benefit to concerns making 
products in anumber of different sizes. But even 
those concerns whose products are now packaged 
in only one size, welcome the opportunity this 
flexible machine offers in making it easy to in- 
troduce new sizes to the line. And, of course, 
it is always desirable to know that you can 
change the size of your package, should future 
conditions require it, without running into 
mechanical difficulties. 

The machine can be equipped to wrap car- 
tons in printed wrappers, Cellophane (plain or 
moisture-proof) waxed paper, or glassine. 

Changing from one size package to another 
is accomplished merely by turning handwheels, 
and making a few simple adjustments. 


Let us Solve your Packaging Problems. 


This is just one of a large line of machines 
which we have developed to meet the varied 
requirements of the package-goods industry. 
No matter what the nature of your packaging 
problem may be, bring it to us. So/ving prod- 
lems built our business. 


+ 
== 





A subsidiary of the General Foods Company 
wraps these various sized packages on one 
F-9 machine. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 


y7 Bi: «: 


PACKAG TT amily 


Over 200 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





When writing to PackaGE Macuinzry Company please mention Nation’s Business 


| better feeding of cows in the barn, but also 


better feeding of the farmer’s family jp 
the home. He is not satisfied today to liye 
on pork and potatoes at the expense of his 
digestion. City people do not realize that jt 
costs the farmer in cash almost as much 
to live as it costs them. They are full of 
the idea that the farmer can eat his poultry, 
eggs, and milk at no cost. 

The farmer is the victim of the most 
severe and unfair competition which pre. 
vails in any industry. He begins manufac. 
ture of live stock or crops far in advange 
of sales with no possibility of accurately 
forecasting probable production or income 
He gambles with the weather, the market 
and insect pests. 

E. F. RANDOLPH 
Pennington, N, J, 


¢ 


A kick for your neighbor 


To THE EpITor: 

On January 1 I decided to change my 
office location. 

The new place required three new parti- 
tions and a new lavatory with the nec 
paintiz:z and plumbing. The latter required 
20 feet of four-inch cast-iron pipe. 

The local hardware store, in a town of 
1,100 had none. A nearby town of 2500 
population had none. So I waited for a rush 
order to be sent in. The same delay occur- 
red in ordering 110 feet of asbestos pipe 


| covering for a steam pipe. My change of 


location took three weeks. 

The point I wish to bring out is that 
business men in two adjoining towns were 
out of important undepreciable stock. 

Business seems to be suffering from 
drowsiness, simply waiting for something to 
turn up. Why not every one give his bus- 


| iness neighbor a kick, if nothing more. 


Dr. B. W. STEARNS 
Unadilla, N. Y. 











Small Farm Homes 


HE Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce is encouraging residents of 
that vicinity to make a home that 
combines the advantages of city and 
country. A job in the city, and a home 
place close by producing a part of the 
family food supply, is an abbreviated 
explanation of the new conception of 
land use. 
This small farm home program was 


| offered after several years of investiga- 


tion of the many factors influencing suc- 
cess on small acreage properties in 
southern California, where many indus- 
trial workers have developed such 
places. The plan is construed as a com- 
bination of insurance against disaster 
in case of unemployment and at the 
same time a partial old-age pension. 
The Chamber has published a book- 
let explaining the program, with de- 
tails as to layout, cultivation and costs 
with results that may be expected from 
half and one acre plots. In addition tt 
offers help in planning specific plots. 
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FIRE—“Public Enemy No. 1” 
has destroyed property to the extent 
of over five billion dollars in the last 

ten years. 


’S a way public enemies have—to 

like darkness. Fire, “Public Enemy 
No. 1,” certainly does, as the record of 
night fires shows. 

Day or night, fire is a costly and dan- 
serous business; costly, not only to the 
insurance companies, but to the owner 
whose property burns, for no policy 
covers all of the losses that a fire entails; 
costly certainly to other property owners 
who in reality pay for it in their insur- 
ance premiums, and costly, finally, to 
the public who absorb a large part of it 
in rents. 

Years ago mutual fire insurance 
companies set out to reduce fire losses 
among their policyholders. A well 
worked out program of fire preven- 
tion effort was launched which has 
been developed through the years by 
laboratory research; by exhaustive 
field work; by active educational work. 


Fire losses among the hundreds of 
thousands of mutual policyholders have 
been reduced. This loss reduction has 
saved mutual policyholders millions of 
dollars annually— dollars actually re- 
turned to them in dividends cutting the 
net cost of their insurance. 

All fire insurance is good. There are, 
however, distinctive merits and advan- 
tages in mutual fire insurance that are 
of interest to anyone who owns property. 
Write today for an interesting and valu- 
able booklet. Address the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
Room 2100 B, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Remarkable Report of Stability 


It is not boom times, but depression years that 
test the endurance of men and institutions. The 
member companies of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies paid larger dividends 
to policyholders in 1930 and 1931 than in any 


LIC ENEMY NO. 1” 





two years of their history; $15,239,744.00 in 
1930 and $17,639,835.00 in ’31. In every case 
full legal reserves have been maintained. Five 
of the 75 Federation companies are more than 
100 years old; 54 have more than 50 years of 
corporate existence. As a group they have over 
6 billion dollars of business in force. 


La 7 r 


American University a Mutual Risk 


The ninety-two acre campus of the American 
University at Washington, D. C., contains many 
beautiful buildings, all of them protected against 
fire under mutual policies. Many of the most 
notable educational institutions in the country 
are numbered among mutual fire policyholders. 








MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


FEDERATION OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





When writing to Feperation oF Mutvuat Fire Insurance Companies please mention Nation's 








Business 























A\n Inflation Fight of 40 Years Ago 





THE man of 50 who was a boy in 1895 may remember 
when gold and silver had a political meaning. There was 
much agitation for currency inflation—not fiat money in- 
flation, but inflation of the currency base by making the 
cheaper silver legal tender. 

Now the talk of inflation is up again—both by making 
silver a basic metal and by issuing fiat currency. Great 
Britain has veered from the gold standard and is, tempo- 
rarily at least, on a managed fiat currency. Mexico has 
turned frankly to silver. The depreciation of silver has 
been blamed, along with a thousand other things, for the 
depression. 

This country once witnessed a great “Battle of the 


Books,” on bimetallism. It was a battle that led to William 
Jennings Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech and his nomina- 
tion as a free silver Democrat. It drove the Republican 
party to a flat declaration for a gold standard. 

The books were “Coin’s Financial School,” for silver, 
written by William H. Harvey, and “Coin at School in 
Finance,” for gold, written by George E. Roberts, then the 
proprietor of the Fort Dodge, Iowa, Messenger. 

The two books were sold by the millions. They played 
a live part in a great political battle. Men may yet talk 
of gold and silver as they talked in ’96 and the years pre- 
ceding. When they do they'll find these three pages as 
helpful today as they were in ’96. 





The Case for Silver 


1. CONGRESS fixed the monetary unit to consist of 37114 
grains of pure silver, and provided for a certain amount of 
alloy (baser metals) to be mixed with it to give it greater 
hardness and durability. This was in 1792. 


2. Gold was made money, but its value was counted from 
these silver units or dollars. .. . 

This continued to be the law up to 1873. During that long 
period the unit of values was never changed and always con- 
tained 37114 grains of pure silver... . 

When the ratio was changed from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1 the 

(Continued on page 59) 











**COIN’S FINANCIABSCHOOL’* 





The pen was mightier than the sword, quotes 
Harvey, with reference to the statute putting 
America on a gold standard 
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The Case for Gold 


1. IN CONSIDERING this act, fixing the number of grains 
in a silver dollar . . . we should inquire why Congress made 
the dollar of that size. Perhaps the reason that influenced 
them has passed away. 

(Quoting Thomas Jefferson’s recommendations: ) 

“The unit or dollar is a known coin and the most familiar 
of all to the mind of the people. It is already adopted from 
South to North, has identified our currency and therefore 
happily offers itself as a unit already introduced. .. . I know 
of no unit which can be proposed in competition with the 
dollar... .” 


2. The discussion over whether the silver dollar was made 
the sole measure of value is profitless. For if it was so made 
it ceased to be in 1834, and we are under no obligations to 
jump a gap of sixty years to restore it. But in fact the silver 
dollar was made the unit solely in the sense that it was the 
starting point in creating our system of coins. The gold 
coins were independent of it and had no relation to it save 
as it represented the then existing standard of value. The 
“dollar,” in gold as well as silver, was the unit, but no gold 
dollars were coined because the size would have been too 
small. ... 

The dollar was planned to take the place of the Spanish 
dollar which was the coin most generally used in this country 
at that time. The gold eagle was planned to be exactly equiv- 
alent intrinsically to ten silver dollars, but it soon became 
worth more, and gold was exported or hoarded.... 

Gold was thus lost to our currency until 1834. During 
these years the silver dollar was unmistakably the measure 
of values. ... 

The country needed more money and the question was 
how to hold our gold. There were two methods by which our 
gold and silver coins could then be made interchangeable 
under free coinage: By reducing the amount of gold in the 
one, or by increasing the amount of silver in the other. 

“Yes,” said Coin, “I called attention in my book to the 
fact that Congress altered the gold coins to correspond with 
the value of the silver dollar. It proves that Congress in- 
tended silver to be the standard.” 

It has no such significance. Congress avoided any distur- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The Case for Silver 


silver dollar or unit was left the same size and the gold 
dollar was made smaller. The latter was changed from 24.7 
to 23.2 grains pure gold, thus making it smaller. This oc- 
curred in 1834. 


3, After using many perishable commodities, experience and 
wisdom brought the people of the world to the use of sil- 
ver and gold.... 

The merit of these two metals is that neither will rust, 
corrode nor stain. . . . As two legs are necessary to walk and 
two eyes to see, so were these two monies necessary to the 
prosperity of the people. ... 

This is the kind of injustice that was committed when sil- 
yer was demonetized. It struck down one half the number of 
dollars that made up our primary money and standard of 
values for measuring the values of all property. It reduced 
the values of all property. It reduced the average value of 
silver and all other property one-half, except debts. 

It is commonly known as the crime of 1873. 


4, A gentleman from Oregon tells me that he has lately seen 
horses in his state sell at auction for 75 cents each. And that 
horses in droves have been offered there recently at one cent 
a pound at private sale, with no one willing to take them. 
It can not be said that there are any improved facilities 
for raising horses. 


5, Silver men are not benefited by remonetization except in 
common with others. Silver is now worth about 60 cents an 
ounce as measured in the new standard—gold. It was worth 
$1.29 per ounce under free coinage. The owner of silver 
bullion can now buy as much with an ounce of silver as he 
ever could. 

The exchange value of uncoined silver with the other 
products is substantially the same now as it ever was. Where 
silver producers are hurt is only in common with all pro- 
ducers—stagnation, falling prices, paralysis of business, and 
confiscation of property by taxation and debts that do not 
shrink with all other values. 


6, Until 1873, the primary money of the world was both 
silver and gold—at a parity. They were virtually one metal. 
The demand for primary money was met by the supply of 
both metals. The relative valuations of property to money, 
and money to property, adjusted tiiemselves accordingly. 

Thus we had dollar wheat and 16-cent cotton in bimetallic 
measurement. A bushel of wheat went out into the market 
and purchased a dollar. 

Then came the abandonment of the use of silver as pri- 
Mary money by the United States, followed by Germany four 
months later, and then by the Latin Union, and recently by 
India. 

A new standard of measuring values was set up. Silver 
and gold combined was displaced by gold alone. 

Silver being deprived of this privilege—iree coinage at the 
mints, and use as primary money—became property of the 
world, to have its value also measured in gold. 

As the standard for measurement in the countries making 
this change was now only one-half of what it had been, it 
meant the decline in value of all property. . . . (Quotations 
to show that prices in 1894 were lower than in 1859.) 


7. The debts of the world are, if we include debts of all 
kinds, about 200,000,000,000 of dollars at the present time. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Case for Gold 


bance to contracts by changing the coin which was not in 
commercial use... . 

When the gold coins were cheapened in 1834 it was hoped 
that we had established the exact commercial ratio, so that 
our gold and silver coins would circulate together without 
preference. But it was not so. It has always been the weak- 
ness of the double standard that a ratio, fixed by a single 
nation, will not stay fixed. This time we had overdone the 
thing. Silver coins now became more valuable as bullion than 
as money and went to a premium. From that time on, all 
prices were made in our gold coin, just as previously they 
had been made in silver. 


3. We have not measured values in silver for sixty years, 
and to go to a silver basis would change the price of every 
piece of property and the value of every contract in the 
United States, and work great injustice to many people. . . . 

If gold became the measure of values in 1834, and has 
been ever since, except during the war period, your theory of 
a crime in 1873, which changed our measure, is an error. 


4. Coin stumped a fellow by asking him if he knew of any 
modern improvement in the raising of horses. 

Does it not occur to you that though there may be no 
improvement in raising horses there may be inventions which 
displace horses? The Thomson-Houston electric company 
estimates that it has displaced 110,000 horses, and the 
bicycle is doubtless an influence on the horse market. 


5. (After quoting from an agricultural journal to show that 
farm prices during the years before 1873 averaged lower than 
around 1895:) 





**COIN AT SCHOOL IN FINANCE’ 


This illustration, from Roberts’ book, is 
to refute Harvey’s claim that scarcity 
of money was causing hard times 


If those prices were reduced to exchangeability with silver 
bullion they would be greatly reduced... . 

This would give us corn in Des Moines in 1873 about 14 
cents and in 1895 about 90 cents, or wheat in Des Moines 
in 1873 about 80 cents and in 1895 about 90 cents. Hogs in 
Des Moines in 1873 about $3 and in 1895 about $9. 


6. “Oh, come now,” said Judge Birdsell, “do you mean to 
claim that with steel track, better engines hauling twice as 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Case for Silver 


The total value of all the property of the world in 1890 was 
about 450,000,000,000 dollars. 

This value has since been shrinking, and will continue to 
shrink until it is about one-half its present size. 

But debts will not decrease any. Their present tendency is 
to grow larger. 

When values of all property have shrunken to half their 
size, they will be about the size of debts. 

The history of nations shows that when the debts of a 
country are two-thirds of the value of all its property, dis- 
integration sets in. Strikes—riots—revolution—provisional 
governments, as with our neighbors in South America at the 
present time. 

When you reduce wheat to 50 cents, and all other property 
accordingly, you don’t reduce debts at all. You only make 
it harder to pay them. 


8. If a bimetallic or silver standard nation, or its people 
are largely in debt, with the obligations payable in gold, the 
effect is serious. Take our South American republics to illus- 
trate it: 

During the last 30 years they have been getting deeper 
and deeper into debt to England, and during the last 25 
years these debts have been made payable in gold. 

Each year, with the advance in gold it takes more and 
more of their products, or silver, to pay the gold bonds; they 
must give up in silver $1.25 to pay $1 in gold—$1.50 in silver 
to pay $1 in gold—-$1.75 in silver to pay $1 in gold, and so 
on, as the purchasing power of gold advances; and at the 
present time $2 in silver to pay $1 in gold. 

So that a bond for $100,000 executed by them when silver 
and gold were at a parity, payable in gold, must now be met 
by the payment in principal of $200,000 in their money. 
That is—to raise the $100,000 in gold, they must sei! 200,000 
of their silver dollars. You will notice in the London financial 
reports the price of Mexican silver dollars as 50 cents or 49 
cents as the case may be; which means that about two Mexi- 
can silver dollars are accepted in payment for one dollar in 
gold settlements. 

The bonds of these countries, both national and private, 
are held in England for large amounts, and the enhanced 
value of gold is having a very serious effect on their pros- 
perity. 

We are now an ally of England in depressing the price of 
silver and enhancing the value of gold... . 

Our silver dollars are at par with gold by reason only of 
our enforcement of the gold standard—redeeming silver with 
gold. Otherwise we are with reference to debts in the same fix 
as our Southern neighbors, with this difference; while they 
settle their foreign debts only in gold, we settle both foreign 
and domestic debts on the gold basis, and in each instance 
part with about two portions of property in settlement for 
one portion of debt. 


9. To wait on England is puerile and unnecessary. Her in- 
terests are not our interests. “But,” you ask me ,“how are we 
to do it?” 

It will work itself. We have been frightened at a shadow. 
We have been as much deceived in this respect as we have 
about other matters connected with this subject. 

Free coinage by the United States will at once establish 
a parity between the two metals. Any nation that is big 
enough to take all the silver in the world, and give back 
merchandise and products in payment for it, will at once 
establish the parity between it and gold. 
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many cars to a train as formerly, and doing a far greater 
volume of business, there is no way to account for a decling 
in rates except by charging it to the gold standard? I shoulg 
think freight charges ought to be less than formerly. If they 
were not, I would say there was outrageous robbery. . 

“That is your whole case. The same progress has ‘beg 
made in every line of industry as well as in railroading, and 
if you admit that railroad rates are legitimately and properly 
lower you must admit that the same cause has a natural and 
legitimate effect when it reduces other charges. Why, every 
time one day’s labor is saved from a ton of pig iron the price 
legitimately falls that much.” 


7. The ideal standard of value is the productive value of 
manual labor. We can only approximate to it in our mon 
etary standard, but can keep it in sight and know when we 
are leaving it. If a man borrows a given amount of money 
it is essential to justice that when he comes to pay it the 
sum shall represent the same amount of labor and self. 
denial that it did when he received it. If this is the case the 
lender receives back the same days’ work that he advanced, 
plus the interest agreed upon, and the transaction is as 
square and level as the exchange of work so common among 
our farmers in harvest and threshing time. 

What is our condition in recent years as compared with 
twenty-five or thirty years ago? The most tangible and au- 
thoritative showing we have is the senate report upon wages 
and the cost of living, made in 1892... . It found that, com- 
paring 1892 with 1860, and averaging the occupations, the 
labor which would earn $100 in goods in 1860 would eam 
$170 in goods in 1890. 


8. How many contracts are there in this country now made 
prior to 1873? An insignificant proportion. You propose a 
sweeping act to correct an alleged injustice in these few cases. 
Thousands of men have borrowed money since then, and 
used it profitably, and you would relieve them of paying 
one-half of their just debts. .. . 

The savings banks of this country hold nearly 2,000,000, 
000 dollars, belonging to 4,830,598 depositors; an average of 
$369.55 to each. Comparatively little of it was deposited 
prior to 1873. Is it just to scale these deposits one-half? The 
life insurance companies owe their policyholders about $600,- 
000,000 paid-up insurance. Is it just to authorize them to 
pay it off at 50 cents on the dollar? The building and loan 
associations hold $526,852,882, belonging largely to wage- 
workers. Is it just to reduce this value one-half? . . . When 
the American people see all that it includes, they will make 
short work of it. 


9. In 1878 an effort was made to stay the downward course 
of Silver by the Bland-Allison Act, which restored its full 
legal tender quality and provided for the coining of not less 
than $2,000,000 per month. . . . In 1890 another step was 
taken with a view of sustaining the still sinking price of 
silver. This was the Sherman Act, which provided for the 
purchase of four and one-half million ounces per month, 
and the issue of treasury notes in payment. This law &- 
pressly declared it to be the purpose of the United States gov- 
ernment to maintain the two metals at parity with each other 
at the legal ratio. 

Still the price of silver continued to decline, and it being 
evident that grave doubts existed of our ability to keep this 
pledge good if the silver currency was continually increased, 
the purchasing clause of the act of 1890 was repealed. ..- 
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Standard 130° W. B. Chassis F. O. B. Detroit, 4-Cylinder Chassis furnished at lower price of $670 


Match this 1’2 ton Federal Six against any truck anywhere near 
its price. Check weight, construction, power. You know that long life, 
dependability and economy are impossible without balanced chassis 
weight. This Federal weighs 3225 pounds. There are no passenger car 
parts in its make-up. Every unit is made husky to stand the punishment 
of hard service. It’s ALL-TRUCK through and through. 72 H.P. truck 
motor —4-wheel hydraulic brakes—full floating rear axle—are a few of 
its features. But make your own comparisons—see a Federal dealer. 


Other Federal models up to 714 tons are just as outstanding in value. Write for literature. 


From EnpTo Eno Its ALL TRUCK 
Tue New 3 Ton-6 WueeverArl050 


4-cylinder single drive $1050; 4-cylinder dual drive $1350; 6-cylinder single drive $1150; 6-cylinder dual drive $1450; chassis f. 0. b. Detroit 


This truck sets a new standard for low cost transportation. It’s a _ biggest truck value ever offered. Features include large hydraulic 
big, sturdy 3-tonner—a six-wheeler of exclusive patented design brakes on all six wheels — double rear springs—single or dual drive. 
“engineered by Federal — built by Federal. It is positively the | Federal six-wheelers are also available in 4 and 6 ton capacities. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


When visiting a Feverat dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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For health, drink 8 glasses of properly cooled 


water — 50° water — every day. 


Westinghouse 
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... in the water 


...in the cooler 





Eleclvic Waler Coolers 


Help yourself to a refreshing drink 
from a Westinghouse Cooler. Feel 
its tingling coolness as it trickles 
down your throat. Enjoy its tonic 
power as it tones up your body and 
relieves work-strain. Then ask your- 
self why it tastes so good. There is 
only one answer. The Westinghouse 
is Dual-automatic — built to keep 
drinking water at 50°, its most 
healthful temperature. 

You need a Westinghouse Cooler 
for the many health-benefits it pro- 
vides. You need it because it sup- 
plies an abundance of 50° water con- 
stantly, on the hottest summer day 
or in the coldest winter weather. 
But that is not all. You should have 
a Westinghouse Dual - automatic 
Cooler because it is designed in good 
taste. Its glistening panels of black 
Micarta add refreshing beauty to 
your office. This finish cleans like 


polished ebony and retains its lustre 


BAZ. t / 





year after year. Cleverly inlaid | 


aluminum strips, complemented by 
mirror-like Chrome-plate on hard- 
ware and fittings, augment the rich 
black beauty of the cooler and give 
it sparkle and life. 

Westinghouse Dual - automatic 


Coolers are available with refriger- | 


ated lock-compartments especially 
convenient for keeping bottled bev- 
erages cool and palatable in the 
private office. Other models without 
compartment can be spotted 
throughout plant and office to sup- 
ply the one thing workers need — 
pure, sparkling water—to stay “on 
top of the world” every working day. 

Tear out the memo below and 
have your secretary write for health- 
facts about properly cooled drinking 
water. Complete details and illus- 
trations will also be sent to you. 


MEMO TO YOUR SECRETARY... TEAR ON DOTTED LINE 





Write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Merchandising Department, Mansfield, Ohio, 
for special folder MGC-1457-3 giving details about 
Dual-automatic W ater Coolers. 


When writing to Westincnovuse Exectric & Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





Kansas Studies 
the Tax Problem 


HE Kansas Chamber of Com. 
T merce decided that there was little 

value in studying tax proposals 
and making reports and recommenda- 
tions unless the general public could be 
carried along. 

That Chamber originated the “Tax 
Study Club Plan’—a course of 13 
lessons—to help the taxpayers inform 
themselves concerning taxes. The spon- 
sors of the Plan—Kansas Chamber of 
Commerce, Universitv of Kansas, Kan- 
sas State College, Kansas State Farm 
Bureau, Kansas State Grange, and Kan- 
sas Farmers’ Union—are attempting to 
dictate no tax program. Rather, they are 
making the facts concerning all taxes 
known as widely as possible. 

It is recommended that tax-study 
clubs be formed under competent lead- 


| ership to study the thirteen lessons in 


taxes that the sponsoring organizations 
have formed. The tax lessons are being 
sold at cost, 60c. Some of the lessons 
are: Why taxes? governmental expendi- 
tures, governmental revenues, the gen- 
eral property tax, property-tax adminis- 
tration, classification of property for 
taxation, state income taxes (two les- 
sons), consumption, production and 
business taxes, highway taxation. 
Though designed specifically for Kan- 
sas taxpayers, the course, with smali 
modifications, might profitably be stu- 
died by taxpayers of other states. 





Foreign Trade Week 


EGINNING five years ago in Los 


Angeles, the celebration of For- 


eign Trade Week is extending 
now over the whole Pacific Coast and 
promises to be even more important if 
the date is changed, as is contemplated, 
to the week or second week before the 
annual meetings of the Foreign Trade 
Council (May 4-6 this year). 

This year Foreign Trade Week was 
celebrated in Los Angeles with special 
programs in more than 100 service club 
meetings and gatherings of a similar 
character in southern California. For- 


| eign flags were flown and the Chamber 


of Commerce made a special exhibit. 
The week closed with a big celebration 
at the Harbor on February 22 called 


| Harbor Day by the committee. 
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This company now gets 


QUICKER SALES 
REPORTS 
-AT LOWER COSTS 


IMPORTANT companies in virtually 
every line of business are turning 
to Comptometer methods for 
greater speed and economy in sales- 
analysis work. The secretary of a 
large industrial company writes: 
“We have now had the Comptometer 
and Distribution Peg-Board system 
in use for some months, classifying 
sales as to Brands, Salesmen and 
Commodities. As a result, we are 
not only getting the reports out 
much earlier, but are doing so at 
an annual saving of approximately 
$5000 over our old system.” 

Such savings in time and money 
are vitally important today. In 
order to direct present and future 
sales-efforts intelligently, informa- 
tion on past sales must be available 


at the earliest possible date. And 


when every expense counts, that 
information must be obtained 
at the lowest possible cost. 

The Comptometer and Dis- 
tribution Peg-Board method of 
performing figure-work achieves 
speed and economy in several 
ways. It is a method which is 
adaptable to the individual 
needs of each business. A meth- 
od which is readily flexible to 
the volume of items handled. A 
method which gets final figures 
from original records, elimi- 
nating slow and costly recopying. 

A Felt & Tarrant representative 
will be glad to point out further ad- 
vantages of the Comptometer and 
Distribution Peg-Board, as applied 
specifically to your business. Actual 


comparative tests will be made to 


THE 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant 





COMPTOMETER 


convince you of our method’s su- 
periority. You are under no obliga- 
tion for this survey of your needs. 
Just telephone your local Comp- 
tometer office, or write direct. Frit 
& Tarrant Mrc. Co., 1712 North 


Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





COMPTOMETER 2005735 


Copyright 1932 Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


(TRADE MARK) 


When writing to Fert & Tarrant Merc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Ten Governors Discuss Taxes 


(Continued from page 36) 
Officially and personally, I am op- 
posed to the constantly increasing cost 
of government. In my opinion, there 
are far too many bureaus, commissions, 
and other public agencies. This applies 
to federal, state and county governments 
and to municipal government in the 
larger cities. Congress should confer 
upon the President and the legislatures 
upon the Governors the authority to 
consolidate these public agencies and 

to dispense with those not needed. 


Nevada's Budget Balances 
By Governor F. B. BALZAR 


EVADA is in most excellent fi- 
N nancial condition; the total 

bonded indebtedness being ap- 
proximately $1,042,000, and of this 
amount approximately $176,000 will be 
redeemed prior to the first of July, leav- 
ing on that date, a total bonded indebt- 
edness of $866,000. 

Of the total bonded indebtedness all 
except a negligible percentage is held by 
the State’s own departments. That is 
to say that the entire bonded indebted- 
ness of the State is to its own funds. 

The State budget is balanced, our 
laws prohibiting the contracting of in- 
debtedness, unless the money is in the 
Treasury where-with to pay the same, 
and additional indebtedness is unlikely 
this year. 


Florida 
Orders Her Finances 


By Governor 
DOYLE E. CARLTON 


HERE is a deadline which, when 

reached by the taxing powers, 

marks the decline of a nation’s 
prosperity. We are dangerously close to 
that deadline now. 

In Florida, we are cutting our ex- 
penses to meet our requirements. Since 
the fiscal year 1928-29 we have cut ex- 
penditures for state purposes from $22,- 
642,517.69 to $15,575,903.36. Our pres- 
ent budget includes the following items: 

For roads $6,135,709.42 (a large part 
of this is for maintenance) ; for institu- 
tions of higher learning, $2,232,409.92; 
for such institutions as the Prison Farm, 
the State Hospital for the Insane, the 
Boys’ Industrial School, the Girls’ In- 
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dustrial School and the Farm for the 
Feeble Minded, $1,679,286. 

This item also includes several de- 
partments supported by fees such as the 
Game Department, the Shell Fish De- 
partment, the Hotel Commission and 
the Agricultural Department. We are 
today saving in operating cost in the 
Game Department $136,420.64 (nearly 
50 per cent) a year; in the Tag Depart- 
ment $199,281.03; while the Hotel De- 
partment is operating 50 per cent under 
its boom-day expenditures. The same is 
true with the Shell Fish Department. 
The Road Department has saved in 
operating cost through the past three 
years of my administration $1,200,000 
and we are today maintaining 6,000 
miles of highways at substantially the 
same cost that 2,800 miles were main- 
tained three years ago. In our eleemosy- 
nary institutions we are maintaining an 
average of 25 per cent more inmates at 
an aggregate cost of ten per cent less. 

During this period when Florida was 
hit worse than many other states not 
only with the general depression but 
with the boom and its collapse, the 
Mediterranean fly pest and two hurri- 
canes, she has so ordered her finances 
as to make ends meet, made a reason- 
able reduction in an indebtedness of 
$1,175,000 handed down by the pre- 
vious administration, cut the State mil- 
lage to 47g and reduced general prop- 
erty assessments about 30 per cent. 

In addition we are collecting and 
sending back to the counties for the 
operation of the common schools $5,- 
000,000 a year new money which has 
made possible local tax reductions. This 
money comes entirely from the Automo- 
bile License Tax. One of the chief prob- 
lems of the State has been county bur- 
dens made heavy by large bond issues. 
The State is helping meet this situa- 
tion by collecting and applying to the 
credit of the counties for the retirement 
of bonds, $6,700,000 a year. This money 
comes from the gas tax. 


New Program in Michigan 


By Governor 
WILBER M. BRUCKER 


UBLIC expenses for state and local 
p government in Michigan have fol- 
lowed the trend of the country gen- 
erally, and have increased to proportions 
that are out of line with the present 
level of values. No small part of this 


situation has resulted from borrowings 
which in this state aggregate about 
$850,000,000, and which necessarily ep. 
tail a considerable levy of taxes for debt 
service. Many other items might be 
cited which are more or less in the na- 
ture of first charges, and these are the 
things which frequently discourage the 
administrative officers who attempt re. 
trenchment. However, the times are 
such that Michigan will, in my opinion, 
be able to cut through many of the bar. 
riers which normally interfere with a 
program of adjustment of public ex. 
penses to private pocketbooks. 

With this in mind as the principal ob- 
ject, I am convening a special session 
of the Legislature to which I expect to 
present a program of sufficient scope to 
indicate definitely my views. 

There is a small deficit in the state 
general fund, but administrative econo- 
mies are enabling us to reduce this. 

While I shall make every effort to 
reduce this deficit further, I wish to say 
in defense of those administrative offi- 
cers who do not have the opportunities 
for making similar reductions, that there 
is such a thing as a “respectable def- 
icit.” In other conditions, the probabili- 
ties of economic administration are per- 
haps greater where some deficit exists 
than where the provision of revenues 
has been so generous that no question 
of a shortage of funds can arise. 


The Situation in 
Connecticut 


By Governor 
WILBUR L. CROSS 


HE financial condition of the State 
Te Connecticut is revealed by the 
following facts: 

That within a year the state has re 
tired $2,955,000 of its bonded indebt- 
edness, leaving a bonded indebtedness 
of $13,333,610; 

That a sinking fund for the payment 
of these bonds that become due July |, 
1936, has been provided for and is now 
large enough so that the bonds could be 
paid today if they were due; 

That there is no floating debt; 

That there is a cash balance in the 
Treasury of $3,620,558, which will prob- 
ably be sufficient to pay the necessaly 
state expenditures up to the time of 
our tax receipts on July 15; 

That a balanced budget will be pre 
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sented to the General Assembly at its 
next session in January, 1933; 

That the budget report will probably 
recommend reductions in expenditures 
as a means of balancing the budget 
rather than an increase in taxation, but 
the Financial Department will be in a 
position to suggest means of increasing 
revenue if the Legislature refuses to fol- 
low the recommendations for decreasing 


expenditures. 


No New Levies in Kansas 
By JONAS W. GRABER, 
Budget Director 


are coming through the fis- 
cal year 1932 with substantial 
balances in all state funds. 


Kansas has balanced its budget by re- | 


ducing state expenditures. In every de- 
partment and institution under the Govy- 
emor’s jurisdiction, expenditures are 
from ten to 25 per cent below the last 
legislative appropriations. We are mak- 
ing no new levies. In spite of the fact 


that our Tax Commission has reduced | 


valuations 14 per cent on real estate and 
eight per cent on city improvements 
and the fact that we are facing a heavy 
decrease on the valuation of personal 
property, we are not increasing our state 
levy above what it was last year. 

Kansas has no bonded indebtedness 
except the Soldiers’ Bonus bond. The 
only new proposals we are submitting 
to our voters are the graduated income 
tax and a 20 mill limitation tax amend- 
ment. It is my belief and hope that both 
will be adopted by the Kansas voters 
next fall. 

In my own view, the cost of govern- 
ment is rising simply because the 
American people demand too many gov- 
ernmental functions and too much ser- 
vice from the government whether local, 
state or national. The problems which 
we face today were not created during 
this administration, they are of much 
longer standing. We, the people, per- 


mitted this condition and we, the peo- | 


ple, are responsible. 

After all, the government is conducted 
by public will and so tax burdens of to- 
day are a result of public demands of 
yesterday. I might also say that our 
public problems are no greater than pri- 
vate and individual problems. The pay- 
ment of taxes is not more difficult than 
the payment of individual and private 
debts. Public waste was no greater than 
Private extravagances. With but few ex- 


ceptions the expenditures of people in | 
all walks of life were beyond their in- | 


Comes. In all its functions no govern- 
ment is greater than its people. 


June, 1932 


It takes years to build a good repu- 
tation, but it does not take much to 
lose it. The failure of some small 
and apparently insignificant part 
may destroy all the good-will behind 
a product. It is wise, therefore, to 
choose, design and build each detail 
with great care. The use of Bakelite 
Materials for small but vital parts 
of your product will amount to 
“good-will insurance.” 


Bakelite Materials are strong and 
dependable. They are excellent 
insulators. They resist corrosive 
chemicals, water and oil. And the 
protection that these materials can 
afford your products need not be 
costly. In fact, Bakelite Materials 
are frequently able to effect genuine 
production savings. If they should 
cost you a fraction more, the extra 
cost is small when measured against 
the protection they afford. 


Sometimes a detail is important 
from the standpoint of appearance 
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Just a Detail—but vital 





as well as dependable operation. In 
this case, Bakelite Materials can 
serve a dual purpose; for the attrac- 
tive finish, fine colors and durable 
lustre of both Bakelite Molded and 
Laminated lend lasting beauty and 
increased salability to those prod- 
ucts for which they are used. 


To learn more of the properties and 
advantages which make Bakelite 
Materials so well suited for use in 
vital parts, write for our illustrated 
booklets. Ask for 1M, “Bakelite 
Molded,” 1L, “Bakelite Laminated” 
and 1V, “Bakelite Varnish.” 





BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Ave., New York ...635 West 22nd St.. Chicago 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, 


BAK 
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When writing to BaAkeL1ITeE Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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OFFICE MANAGERS 


are your 
records 





BURNED RECORDS delay 
resumption of business 


F fire struck your office tonight, 
what would happen to your 
‘Proof of Loss’’ records? If they 
burned, you'd find it almost impos- 
sible toresume business. In fact 47% 
of companies never start up again. 
Why? Because loss of customer re- 
cords generally means immediate 
loss of customers. Loss of inventory 
records brings unavoidable delays in 
insurance settlement. 


FREE Fire Hazard Report 


Are your records safe? We'll gladly 
make you a free Fire Hazard Survey. 
It will take only a few minutes of 
yourtime. Mailingthecoupon 
brings you this precautionary serv- 
ice without any obligation ! So why 
not mail the coupon now! 


Art Matal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
DEPARTMENT 77> JAMESTOWN, mm. Fe 
I would like to have a free Fire Hazard 


Report for my records. 
SIGNED 


FIRM NAME.. 


_| Job number seven was with another 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Research to Aid Employment 


(Continued from page 39) 

the plan is proving a splendid success. 
| The fourth job was with a plumbing 
'establishment. They hired a man to 
make a systematic canvass of the com- 
munity. At each home he stated that 
he had been asked by Mr. Smith of the 
Smith Plumbing Company to present 
| an inexpensive filter for the faucet. This 
/naturally gave him an approach, be- 
| cause he was usually asked to put the 
filter on the faucet. Then he could de- 
termine whether there were any odd 
| jobs a plumber could do. He was even 
|instructed to make simple adjustments 
‘himself without charge. Just another 
case of building good will through a 
‘little unusual initiative. 

| Job number five was in a small de- 
partment store. The young woman 
placed will spend her entire time in a 
prominent show window. Perhaps in 
|the morning she will spend most of her 
‘time sitting by a washing machine in 
| operation. She will perhaps be reading 
|a book or doing some fancy work to 
| demonstrate that the drudgery of house- 
‘hold work can be eliminated by elec- 
‘trical appliances. Inasmuch as ship- 
| ments of dresses and hats arrive almost 
| daily from New York, her afternoon 
|time will be used to display the gowns 
‘which the store has on sale together 
'with a suitable hat for each occasion. 
She may demonstrate the hanging of 
draperies or, in fact, anything the store 
| may have to offer on the theory that a 
live window will attract many times the 
attention that the ordinary window 
attracts. 


Rides make automobile sales 


_JOB number six was with an automo- 
bile agency. Again, it was a case of 
putting a man in uniform for the ad- 
vertising value. His job is to ride 
around, picking up whomever he may 
see and give him a lift in a new car. 
He turns in a report each night to the 
firm showing the names and addresses 
of those to whom the car was demon- 
strated, the approximate length of time 
spent and the approximate distance 
covered. The sales agency then follows 
up each demonstration with a letter to 
the individual. This plan is based on 
the theory that, by the law of averages, 
| sales will result from demonstrations. 


restaurant—this time a Chinese-Ameri- 
| ° 
/can restaurant. A man in complete 


Chinese costume acts as doorman to cal 
attention to the presence of the restay. 
rant. Of course, this individual myg 
be dignified and silent and probably 
could be used only in streets wher 
traffic is heavy. 

These experiments were made jp 
Morristown, N. J., with 2 population 
of 15,197. It is apparent that many 
more positions exist providing they can 
be visualized to the point where the 
employer can be convinced. Accord. 
ingly, why not a national “Employment 
Laboratory” with a staff of advertising 
experts, perhaps cartoonists, artists, and 
other creative geniuses to set up few 
ways of using labor. This would neces. 
tate a sub-laboratory of constructive 
thinkers in each community to carry 
out and enlarge upon the national 
laboratory’s plans. It is possible that 
within the not too far distant future 
these laboratories will be operating on 
a scientific basis. Of course, it will kk 
necessary that each local “Employment 
Laboratory” be staffed by “scientists” 
who know the community so well that 
they will be able to analyze each in- 
dividual business to develop new places 
for labor. 


New uses can be found 


IF BILLIONS of dollars in new pay 
rolls could be added to the present fig- 
ures within the next few months, it 
would have a most salutary effect on 
business. Perhaps radio could be used to 
present every new idea that could be 
used by each community and once the 
entire public became sold on the prat- 
ticability of thinking up “new uses for 
an old commodity” some valuable te 
sults would almost certainly follow. 

While it is true that all of the place- 
ments made so far have been along the 
line of sales promotion work, scientific 
inquiry into the possibilities might de- 
velop new classifications of employment 
heretofore unheard of. Possibly some 
enterprising manufacturer might insti- 
tute a national contest offering prizes 
for the most unique description of 
new job which had been developed and 
these new jobs be given publicity 
through a broadcasting program spot 
sored by that manufacturer. 

Whatever the details of this method, 
the fact remains that undoubtedly thou: 
sands of persons can be put to work as 
soon as we Americans start thinking 
the right direction. 
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OW can I save money with a gasoline that costs more?” truck oper ANTI-KNOCK STANDARD 
ators who haven’t tried Ethyl Gasoline often ask. RAISED 


W pay 
Revolution counters on your engines would give you the answer. 


nt fig: 


5; ‘ § 2 , Lie ? The anti-knock rating of Ethyl Gasoline 
hs. it Trucks using Ethyl Gasoline complete each trip with fewer engine revolu- 
’ o a 


has recently been raised still higher. There 
ect on tions. They don’t have to shift gears so often. They get into high sooner _ jg more reason now than ever before to 
ised to and stay there longer. use Ethyl. You get more for your money! 
ald be The savings quickly show in maintenance figures. By keeping your 
ce the trucks in a higher gear, Ethyl Gasoline cuts down engine revolutions, x .. Rey ety. mam Gas 
ot speeds up deliveries and permits you to space overhauls further apart. ou + nlp om cs) 
dle re: 
v. Automotive engineers have definitely proved that even an engine in per- 
place- fect mechanical condition can knock. Jt isn’t the engine—it’s the fuel that 
ng the knocks! Ethyl Gasoline won’t knock because the Ethyl fluid controls the 
—E power of the gasoline—prevents wasteful, uneven explosions. You get 
ee more useful POWER and less NOISE and HEAT. 

some That’s the underlying reason for Ethyl economy. Ethy/ gives more 
insti- power. And after all, it’s power, not GALLONS, that is the true measure 
prizes of gasoline value. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York. 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 





Business conditions 
as of May 1 


WEATHER conditions and developments in Con- 
gress during April combined to disappoint the hopes 
of the business community that the month would bring 


a favorable turn of affairs 


PRIL was a disappointing month, more so even than 
was March. April was expected to pick up some 
of the slip-back of March, but didn’t. Indeed 
its developments were less favorable than 
March. Chief of them, perhaps, was the failure 

of Congress to balance the budget. Instead, to business, Con- 
gress appeared to seek new openings for extravagances. 

April weather was not favorable to sales of spring goods. 
Industry, balked and on balance, showed contraction. Spring- 
planted crops had an irregular start and while out-door op- 
erations made for increased employment, manufacturing 
failed to measure up to hopes. 

In the case of winter wheat the practical breaking of the 
drought in the Southwest spoiled a promising chance for an 
uprush in wheat prices. 

Earnings statements of the first quarter were none too 
good. Bank troubles were still present despite the vast im- 
provement over earlier months. Credit conditions eased in 
some directions but there were complaints in others. The 
passing of.the Steel Corporation dividend on common stock 
was hurtful, even if expected. 

In industry, petroleum and petroleum products seemed 
about the best off. The automobile trade, though gaining, was 
slow and the steel industry which waited on the automobile 
rose only slightly. 

In wholesale trade and industry, the light industries, par- 
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By FRANK GREENE 


Editor, Bradstreet’s 




















The map of 
last month 


The map of 
a year ago 


Despite improvement in the banking situation, 
troubles are still present in this field. Credit 
conditions eased in some directions during April 
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Soon ... You Will Work | 











1 Day Out of 5 


for Taxes! 


* A DECADE AGO, Nation’s Business made sure it was right about 


the danger of unwise Government-spending—then went ahead! 


Editorially, this magazine took a militant stand for reduction of 


Government activities—competitive, regulatory, “servicing.” 


When Nation’s Business first sounded the alarm against con- 


stantly increasing taxation, most people were indifferent. 


In those days—when business was on the up-swing—it was easy 


to be indifferent to higher Government costs, and to increasing as- 


sumption by Government of tasks and duties which properly belong 


to the individual. 


Not so today! With the Government “on the road to bankruptcy,” 


most people see the gravity of the situation. They are rising to action. 


THINKING MEN realize that something 
musi be done to keep the snowball of Gov- 
ernment-spending from growing ever big- 
ger and bigger. Individuals are exerting 
their influence. Local tax associations are 
being formed. Tax revolts are imminent. 

In 1928, you “worked one day out of 
eight for taxes.” In 1933, you will work one 
day out of every five for taxes! 

For a decade Nation’s Business has 
fought bureaucracy, the cause of mounting 
taxes. The years have proved this consis- 
tent editorial policy “remarkably right.” 
Nation’s Business is still fighting—not only 


against unnecessary Government-spending 
—but against «ll fallacious thinking, mis- 
representation, based on unsound, errone- 
ous conclusions. 


the prairies are on fire! Everyone 
Today, 


knows what “bureaucracy” means. 
Hundreds of editorials in the newspapers each 
month inveigh against the Frankenstein monster 
which causes overwhelming taxation. 

The leadership of Nation’s Business in this fight 
against unwise Government-spending is accepted 
by forward-looking, constructive business men, The 
consistent editorial program of Nation’s Business is 
typical of what this magazine can do, and is doing 
for ail business. 


This is a particularly good time for your 
advertising to appear in Nation’s Business. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


300,000 Circulation ye MERLE THORPE, Editor 


% On newsstands, 25 cents 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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ticularly the textiles, apparently lost 
ground with all three showing rather 
slow conditions. In woolen goods, cur- 
tailment was marked; in cottons, price 
reductions occurred and heavy reduc- 
tions in output were planned. In silk 
manufacturing, a reduction in consump- 
tion was indicated. After a gain in out- 
put over last year for the first quarter, 
the shoe trade sagged off. 

In the heavy industries, building, pig- 
iron and steel production and soft-coal 
outputs were slack enough to affect sea- 
sonal employment and pay rolls un- 
favorably. 

The decline in stock prices initiated 
in March went further in April, with 
new low records. In foreign trade, in- 
dications were that only a few lines of 
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export, as for instance, raw cotton, were 
profiting by the attractiveness of their 
prices. Most of this was visible in Ori- 
ental takings. 

Commodity prices reflected the re- 
actionary trends in the stock market, 
with the result that the general price 
level sagged to the lowest point since 
the spring of 1899. 

On the favorable side the early indi- 
cations of winter wheat yield seem to 
point to a reduction of the burdensome 
surplus induced by government intru- 
sion into price regulation. There were 
hopes that this country might choose 
this time to quit, as Canada did its 
Wheat Pool and Japan its silk syndi- 
cate. 

The spring-crop season was irregu- 


lar in starting and there was talk of a 
slight reduction in planting. 

The notable weakness in cotton, corn, 
tobacco and a number of other agricul- 
tural products pointed out other diree- 


tions in which reduction of acreage | 


might prove advisable, but results were 
lacking. 

Such hope as April gave was based 
on statistical knowledge of the tremen- 
dous shrinkages shown in prices, out- 


puts and distribution since the Great — 


Deflation began. 


Some prophets said that the process : 


was fairly well completed and that re- 


cuperation and repair were likely to fol- 
low as soon as the “shadow boxing” and © 
political maneuvering of a presidential — 


year were behind. 





Trade Associations Win Honors 


HE benefits of cooperation in bus- 
iness, as exemplified in the trade- 
association movement, are strik- 
ingly illustrated in the entries 
made this year for the third annual 
American Trade Association Executives 
Award. These entries constitute a record 
of performance in the midst of trying 
economic conditions which supplies its 
own endorsement of the principle of 
business cooperation and at the same 
time demonstrates both the greater 
needs and the increased values of such 
cooperation in times like the present. 

While the Award went this year to 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association, each of the other 
14 associations entered, in the words of 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont, chair- 
man of the Jury of Award, “demon- 
strated achievements in many direc- 
tions.” 

The Award, based on association ac- 
complishments considered most valuable 
to the public, to the association’s own 
industry and to industry at large, was 
presented at the A. T. A. E. dinner 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, April 5. Concerning the 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation’s activities the Jury said: 

This Association carried through a pro- 
gram which was comprehensive, well co- 
ordinated and effective in the interest both 
of the public and of the industry. The vol- 
untary agreement under which the Asso- 
ciation set up and successfully operated an 
Unfair Competition Bureau is a conspicu- 
ous tribute to the Association’s courage and 
initiative. This Bureau, established in 1929, 
has now had a good test and on the record 


has been remarkably successful. It repre- 
sents an outstanding attempt at self-dis- 


cipline, and as such affords striking 
evidence of industry’s ability to regulate 
itself in its own and the public’s interest. 
In its provisions first for nongovernmental 
arbitration and finally, if that fails, for 
submission to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, it is sound in conception and effec- 
tive in practice. Here is an industry which 
is organized on the principle that its own 
interests are best served by protecting the 
public against the unfair and unethical 
practices of the few. Such enlightened and 
courageous action deserves recognition. 


Honorable mention was given four 
other groups—the Association of Amer- 
ican Soap and Glycerine Producers; the 
Cotton Textile Institute, the Northern 
Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association and the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

The Cotton Textile Institute’s work 
in bringing about the discontinuance of 
night employment of women and minors 
under 18 in cotton mills was cited, also 
its work in promoting a better apprecia- 
tion of the many uses of cotton. 


Service helped sales 


THE Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers was accorded 
mention “for stabilizing its industry by 
joining product appeal with social ser- 
vice through the establishment and op- 
eration of Cleanliness Institute.” This 
Institute served as the agency through 
which the Association sought to ac- 
quaint the public with the social, moral 
and intrinsic value of cleanliness. 
Mention was given the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers “for conspicuous success in the 
field of accident prevention and the con- 


servation of life and property,” a work 
which also won it honorable mention 
last year. 

Citation of the Northern Hemlock 
and Hardwood Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was “for stabilization of production 
and employment.” 

Faced in the spring of 1931 with the 
fact that stocks on hand were sufficient 
to take care of all business for two years, 
this Association took active steps to 
minimize the resultant unemployment, 
loss of capital assets and threatened 
stagnation in the industry. An agree- 
ment, covering the year ending July 1, 
1932, was drawn up whereby Wisconsin 
lumber manufacturers agreed to pro- 
duce not more than 28 per cent of the 
lumber produced, on the average, in 
1927, 1928 and 1929. A committee of 
seven lumber manufacturers was chosen 
to administer the plan. A committee of 
five persons not connected with the lum- 
ber industry was named to protect in- 
terests of the public and, if necessary, to 
declare the agreement ended. 

As a result of the operation of the 
plan, this industry has balanced ship- 
ments and production for the first time 
in two years and labor has been given 
employment where otherwise it would 
have had none. 

On the Jury of Award this year were 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont, chait- 
man; Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Company; 
Walter Dill Scott, president of North- 
western University; Francis P. Sisson, 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, and Merle Thorpe, editor of 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 
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G-E Pressure Water Coolers available in different 
sizes and styles to meet all requirements 


VERY General Electric Water Cooler has the 

famous G-E sealed-in-steel mechanism—the 
same efficient mechanism that established for 
General Electric Refrigerators an unparalleled 
record of dependable performance in overamillion 
homes. It requires no attention—not even oiling! 
The attractive cabinets are built of steel—like 
modern skyscrapers—to insure a long life of 
attention-free service. 
Water cooling can be regulated to the exact tem- 
perature suited to your requirements and the 


water will stay that way—never too warm, never 


G-E Bottle Water Cooler is portable, 
compact, and modern in design 


too cold. There’s no wasting. Operation is com- 
pletely automatic. The precooling feature of the 
Pressure W ater Coolers, a development of General 
Electric, reduces operating cost by utilizing cold 


waste water to cool incoming drink water. 


General Electric Water Coolers more than pay 
their own way—saving maintenance costs —sav- 
ing steps and working time—building good-will 
and protecting employee’s health. An expert will 
give you facts and figures. Call your nearest dealer 
or write to General ElectricCo., Electric Refrigera- 
tion Dept.,Section CN6, Hanna Bldg.,Cleveland,O. 


Join the G-E Circle. A special program for women every week day at noon {except Saturday}. On Sunday 
at 5:30 P. M. a program for the whole family. {Eastern Standard Time}. N. B. C. coast to coast network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 














DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS * ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 





When phoning or writing a GENERAL ELectrit 
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Muddled copies—illegible words—blur- 
red figures . . . such HENTRACKS are 
the penalties for makeshift carbon copy 
paper! 

Instead, use Sea Foam Bond and elim- 
inate these business headaches! Here is a 
paper specially designed for carbon copies 
and ofhce forms. 

Sea Foam makes clear, safe copies — 
even 14 in one typing. It is thin, tough, 
strong. Cuts costly filing space; survives 
erasures and hard office handling. Comes 
in 7 bright colors. 

Ask your dealer about Sea Foam Bond. 
Or send the coupon for free test pack- 
age and make your own experiments. 

THE BROWNVILLE PAPER COMPANY, 

Brownville, N. Y. 


Look for this mork in each Seo Foom Bond sheet 


SEAT => wa / 


(CF, 
THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIONED 
FoR CARBON oe rorms 






1000 or 500 sheets 
in the Green and 
Blue box! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


Brownville Paper Co., 
20 Bridge St., Brownville, N.Y. 


Prove it to me — with samples. 
No obligation. 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 








(Continued from page 38) 
ganizations have steadily declared that 
the Federal Government should leave 
these to the states. However, in the ref- 
erendum to which I have been alluding, 
they voted that, by reason of the emer- 
gency needs for revenues, the estate tax 
should be kept as it is, without increase. 
But the present House bill would raise 
the maximum rate 80 per cent over 
the highest rate used in war times, an 
action with an obviously ulterior pur- 
pose. Holding to the belief that this 
measure should levy taxes for revenue 
purposes only, it is submitted that the 
rates for the estate tax should not be in- 
creased in a measure designed to meet 
such purposes. 

Another provision in the House bill 
recognizes the need for a reasonable 
measure of relief for a class of estates 
which are seriously affected by the rigid 
provisions of the estate tax now in effect. 
These estates are those of persons who 
happened to die when prices were high. 
Under the present law, however, the tax 


| must be paid from and upon these 


estates at a time when they can be 
liquidated only by taking huge losses. 


How Business Views the Budget Crisis 
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But for death and the demands of th 
estate tax most of the property in que 
tion would not be liquidated in tims 
of depression. The result of this forge 
liquidation is that the present tax taky 
more of the estate than Congress coy 
have contemplated. There are instangs 
in which it is said the tax will take th 
entire estate. The high prices Prevailing 
when death happened to occur mney 
have been of no interest, and of no ben. 
fit, to the decedent, yet his estate mp 
der the present law suffers serious de 
pletion through no fault of his, nor g 
those now in charge of the property, 
Of the 1,156 member organizations 9 
the Chamber which have recorded their 
position on this subject all but 42 wep 
in favor of some form of relief whid 
would cause the tax to have the a 
proximate relation to the estate tha 
was intended by Congress. The Houg 
bill provides that, in the event tha 
death occurred between September |, 
1928, and December 31, 1931, inclusive 
the tax may be decreased to an amount 
which has the same ratio to the ta 
determined under present law as the 
ratio of the value of the estate 18 








Where Business Will Meet in June a 








































DATE ORGANIZATION CITY 
1-3 American Petroieum Institute Tulsa, Okla. tc 
2 Association of Manufacturers of Wood Working 
Machinery 'Calcage al 
2-4 National Safe Deposit Advisory Council Los Angeles 
5-10 National Electric Light Associ ation Atlantic City 0} 
6-7 American Association of Insurance General Agents .Hartford, Conn. , 
6-9 National Fertilizer humletion. White Sulphur gi 
Springs, W. Va. G 
6-9 N ational Stationers Assoc iation N mw York 
6-9 National Association of Retail Grocers 4 
6-9 National Association of Purchasing Agents 
6-10 National Association of Building Owners and Managers(/ ol 
6-10 Association of Operati ve Millers E 
6-10 American Institute of Banking 
9-11 New England Coal Dealers Association fa 
12-17 Society of Automotive Engineers or 
13-15 Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Association b 
13-16 National Association of Cost Accountants 
13-18 The Wire Association 01 
14-15 Nati 1 Association of Ceitified Public Accountants 
14-16 Nat Macaroni Manufactur Association . 
15-17 Pacifi Coast Electric al Associ N 
15-17 American Railway Development sociation 
15-17 American Institute of Chen 1ical Engineers tl 
16-18 Southern Hotel Associati st 
20-23 American Electro-Plater a Ss ciety b 
20-23 Amer ican Society of Agricultural Engineers 
20-23 National Association of M: aster Ply ambers of the U.S.A. Nez 
20-24 American Institute of Electric al L. t 
20-24 ron and Steel Ele s t 
20-24 A ri for Testi t 
20-24 National Leather and Shoe 
20-24 National Association of ( h 
20-25 American Dental Trade 
20-25 American Home Economics / 
91-25 National Retail Credit Associ: 
22-July 1 American Society Mechani | 
wk. 26 American Opt ometric 
27-28 Stained Glass Associati Am 
27-29 American Society of Heating an I neers 
29-JIuly 1 National Association of ta rds 
27-29 Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacture t S by 
28-30 American Dairy Science Association Lexington, K 
Secretaries of national trade associations are urged to notify Nation’s Business ¢ f their ( 
coming mectings. Ne tice of conve s reach Nat s Busine least 30 days c 
in Pe 





before date of publication of the 
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“I’m no Lire [xpert. .. Out 


I do know F igures” 


. ADMIT IT. I was a skeptic. 
All truck tires Jooked about alike 
to me. I thought they were all about 
alike. Then something happened to 
open my eyes. Operating reports be- 
gan to come through on these new 


Goodrich Truck Balloons. 


“Listen to these figures. ‘Since changing 
our trucks over to Goodrich Heavy Duty 
Express Balloons road delays due to tire 
failures have dropped 44.9%. Operating 
costs are materially lower. Accidents have 
been reduced 30.8%. Previous mileage rec- 
ords have been practically doubled.”* 

“Hard to believe? Of course, it was. 
Nothing else could have convinced me 
there was so much difference. Now I am 
sure what tire is best. I’m no tire expert, 
but I do know figures.” 


The additional mileage, cushion, trac- 
tion and safety made available now in 
this tire can mean lower trucking costs— 
higher trucking efficiency for you. 


Get the facts now. From your nearest 
Goodrich Distributor. He’s listed under 
“Tires” in the classified directory. Phone 
him. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, and Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


*Actual figures. Name on request. 














On your trucks they bring 
these POSITIVE SAVINGS 


Increased mileage. . 

Lower tire costs per mile.. 
Fewer blow-outs — delays... 
Higher speeds... 

Fewer truck repairs... 

Fewer tire repairs . 

Better traction — braking... 
Added safety... 

More trips per day... 
Improved comfort of drivers... 





THE NEW GOODRICH Heavy Duty 
Express Balloon has a tougher, 15% deep- 
er tread. Improved design gives 22% more 
road contact area—as much as 27% great- 
er braking control! 








Goodrich 


another B. F. Goodrich Product 


Copyright, 1932, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co, 


ruck. Walloons 


efgje 


When buying Goopricn Tires please 


32,000 Rubber Articles .« 


Drug Sundries - 


Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers - Rubber Footwear 


Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 
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> mention Nations HDusiness 
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D Mi } 
A Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence around your plant is a formidable barrier against 
the intrusion of mischief-makers. It says, in no uncertain terms, “Keep Out” and 
enforces its edict without violence. Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence provides a con- 
stant, positive and continuous protection for buildings and grounds. Designed to 
retain its shape, it is sturdy, resilient to shock, and easily repaired. Made of rust- 
resisting copper-bearing steel, heavily zinc-coated after weaving, it is doubly safe 
from corrosion. Erected on a strong framework of seamless steel pipe terminal 
posts and top-rail, and solid ‘“H” section line posts, it will give many years of 
protection. Pittsburgh Fence erection service is available in every section of the 


country. We will be glad to furnish an estimate of cost of fencing your property. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


732 Union Trust Bldg. Ww Pittsburgh, Penna. 


‘Pittsburgh Fence 


CHAIN LINK TYPE 








When writing to PittspurcH Steet Company please mention Nation’s Business 





months after the death to the value at 
the date of the death. This provision in 
the House bill is eminently fair, saye 
for the fact that it goes on to limit 
the reduction from the tax fixed by 
present law to not more than 40 per 
cent. This limitation contravenes the 
principle recognized by the House bill, 

In closing this consideration of the 
revenue bill as written in the House, it 
must be added that in the opinion of 
National Chamber members, the emer- 
gency character of the measure should 
be recognized by a limitation upon the 


| period during which the new and en- 


_larged taxes will be levied. A period of 





two years would seem appropriate to 
existing circumstances. 

The Senate Finance Committee at 
this writing is still considering the rey- 
enue bill and may depart at many 
points from the provisions of the House 


| bill which I have considered here. The 


principles enunciated by the National 
Chamber member organizations stand, 
however, regardless of the form in which 
the bill is finally voted out. 

To sum up these principles, National 


| Chamber member organizations hold 


that, after the budget of expenditures 


| 
for next year has been reduced to a 


point consistent with the times, the 


| amount then needed to balance the bud- 
get should be obtained by taxes levied 


strictly for revenue purposes. If there 
are in the opinion of Congress other 
matters which should be subjects for 
remedial legislation, they should be 
taken up apart from the new revenue 
measure. 





Knute Rockne 


as a Sales Coach 


(Continued from page 20) 
superb. First of all he implanted in his 
men the meaning of teamwork. No 
prima donnas were wanted. Also—and 
any reader of the sporting pages has seen 
how this worked out—every play must 
be for a touchdown. Other coaches 
might be satisfied with plays designed 


| for five or ten yard gains, but he wasn't. 


He demanded perfection. 

His detailed study of the work of 
every man has particular application to 
the sales field. He considered it his 
responsibility to bring out the best in 
every man and his training was not 
complete until that was done. 

Of course there are vast differences 
between playing football and buying 4 
motor car. The man on the opposite 
team expects to be trampled on, within 
reason. He gives as much as he takes. 

A customer, on the other hand, 1s 
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free to walk off whenever he wishes. 

Yet a customer engages eagerly in 
what can be a well-matched game of 
wits. He wants to buy if he can be per- 
suaded that this is the thing to do. He 
has certain stock objections which he 
brings forward. It is up to the salesman 
to discover what sort of armor the pros- 
pect wears and then direct his salesman- 
ship to pierce that defense and complete 
the sale. 

The sales manager's job is like that of 
a football coach—to select, train, com- 
pensate and inspire. He must be able to 
scout an alibi. He must be able to rec- 
ognize genuine effort and encourage it. 
Likewise, when one man fails, he must 
know the type who can make that job 
pay, and be able to find that man. 

Selling motor cars today calls for con- 
tinual study and alertness, in the 
opinion of Studebaker officials. 

“Do your best every day,” was the | 
gist of Rockne’s message to his sales- | 
men—but he employed words and | 
images that gave a dull platitude life. | 





Advice given individually 


“ROCKNE knew that the old-fashioned | 
pep talk has long ago outworn its use- | 
fulness,” says Hoffman. “He preferred | 
to talk to his men as individuals. One | 
man might need a smart wise crack; one 
a word of encouragement; one might 
respond to an emotional appeal and one 
to logic. 

“Rockne was a perfect disciplinarian. 
His players respected and loved him. 
He was kindly but extremely strict. 

“Salesmen respond to the same type 
of discipline enforced by Rockne. They 
do not want an easy-going, lenient boss. 
They instinctively know that they can- 
not do their best work or make the most 
money under lax leadership. It is the 
job of a sales manager to know where 





his men are every day and what they 
are doing. Without such knowledge, 
true helpfulness cannot be extended.” 

The year 1932, Mr. Hoffman says, 
calls for the Rockne kind of sales man- 
agement. 

“We are wont to recall the good old 
days when sales rolled in with little 
effort,” he says. “Times are not buoyant 
today, but it is a fact that out of the 
so-called good times comes nothing but 
soft living and loose thinking. All social 
and business progress comes out of our 
so-called bad times. 


“Hard working, hard thinking sales | 
Management can contribute much to a | 


quick return of prosperity. Application 
of the Rockne spirit and the Rockne 
training to any sales organization should 
Start it toward championship.” 
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They Switched to 
Stampings... Saved 56% 


Not Including Handling, Machine-Tool 
Cost, Overhead and Breakage of Castings 
























CERTAIN manufacturer of motor trucks was using 
cast-aluminum oil pans. They could not be made 
uniformly perfect; an average of one per cent was 
rejected, not to mention those which broke in service 
causing dissatisfaction. And they cost $7.25 each ($5.87 
for the roughs, $1.38 for machining.) 


To save on first costs, rejects, breakage—to eliminate 
service dissatisfaction and machining costs this man- 
ufacturer switched to G.P.&F. Stampings. A Nielsen 
survey shows that now there are no rejects, no 
breakage in service, and the cost per oil pan is 
only $3.21 instead of $7.25. And this saving 
of 56% does not include cost of machine 
tools, plant overhead, and the saving on 
handling a light stamping over a casting. 
You may be passing up such savings. 
Perhaps a way can be found to 
use stampings on your product 
instead of castings, wood 
parts, and the like. G.P.&F. 
have had over fifty years’ 
experience in finding ways. 
Clip and attach coupon 
to your letterhead, or send a 
blue-print of the part for a 
recommendation and quota- 
tion. 
GEUDER, PAESCHKE 
& FREY Co. 


Sales Representatives in Principal 
Cities in All Parts of the Country 


1419 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Cut out this coupon and clip it to your business stationery. 
 saahenenhanethenienetienteeaiens teeter teeteelenieteteeteten | 
| GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1419 W. St. Paul Ave, 
| Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send your booklet, “In 
Harmony with Modern Progress’’ 
with- 
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STAMPIN 


to the address below... 
| out charge or obligation. 





| Name 


| Company Name 





| Address 





A-6804 











[We Know of 
OPPORTUNITIES in Arkansas 
that are GOING BEGGING! 


Many splendid investments await CAPITAL... Indus- 
t rt, Tourist, Commercial. Our interest is to 
develop new advertising. If you want to invest 
up, in a project awaiting expansion, write... 


1 Bott Advertising Agency 





Merle Thorpe’s 
Radio Talks 


will be continued through the 
month of June over the National 











of Merle Thorpe’s 


. 
Free Copies (2 tea ten 
on the subject 
“In Behalf of the Delinquent Tax Payer” 


There are a limited number of copies of these 
talks on hand. They will be furnished free to 
readers of Nation’s Business as long as the | 
supply lasts. Write to | 


NATION’S BUSINESS @ Washington, D. c. 10:15 to 10:30 E. S. T. 


Send this notice with your request 


Broadcasting Company's coast- 
to-coast network 


Every Saturday Night 


EA ARPES AAR 
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When the Spotlight is on 


NOMY 


UR representative failed in fis 
duty if he presented C1} 
Financing Service to you as just, 
means of turning your instalmen 
paper into cash. To be sure, a bank 
ing connection with this institution 
whose credit policies have been no. 
tably stable, may be of first rate in. 
portance to you; in fact, C.1.T. ha 
many clients in special circumstances 
who require only our discount service 


But there are other consideration; 
which explain why so many firm 
whose resources are ample for al 
their needs, nevertheless year in and 
year out, make regular use of the 
complete C.1. T. Service. 


Examining credits, making collections, 
attending to instalment detail—these 
are simple phases but they stand for 
complex tasks in what is now dis 
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tinctly a specialized field. Neither 
local merchant nor a national manv-| 
facturer is likely to get anywhere near | 
the good results per dollar of expense, 
through his own efforts that he may 
obtain by turning these jobs over for 
quick, expert handling throughC.L.T.s 
nation-wide system of local offices. 


For firms which are still depending 
on their own resources or other 
agencies in these matters, C.1.T. has 
valuable information drawn from 
its broad experience in financing 
many lines of business. Why not 
invite a C.I.T. representative to go 
over with you your entire sales 
financing situation? 
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Things Talked about in Wall Street 


By a Staff Writer of NATION'S BUSINESS 


New York, MAy 7 
HARES sold on the Stock Ex- 
change in the first four months 
of this year totalled about 60 
per cent of the same period in 
1931 and 1931 was no year to 
bring joy and commissions to brokers’ 
offices. The result was that the men 
whose business centers around Wall and 
Broad Streets had plenty of time to talk 
—and plenty of things to talk about. 
One thing, of course, was the Senate’s 
inquiry into the so-called “bear raids.” 
The short-selling issue didn’t bother 
the brokers greatly. They feel that there 
isa good case for the open market both 
for selling and buying and that Presi- 
dent Whitney presented the case ef- 
fectively. 
But—they didn’t like the idea of the 
inquiry going back to the bull pools of 
the days before the crash. 


4 


MONEY in these days is a timid thing. 
When it finds itself out in the open un- 
invested, it is apt to look for a good 
bomb-proof dugout or a cyclone cellar or 
some other effective hideaway. 
In the face of withdrawals due 
tounemployment and depleted in- 
comes, the mutual savings banks 
of New York have shown few 
losses and some gains. There has 
been a constant opening of new 
accounts much of it by men and 
women who a few years ago gave 
little thought to the savings banks 
as places for their deposits. 
“Sophisticated money” was the 
phrase a bank officer used in de- 
scribing such deposits. “Wary 
money” might be another phrase. 
Many men and women who have 
had unhappy experiences when 
they do have a little money are 
shy of investments which offer a 
hope of appreciation. “Safety 
first” is their cry and the mutual 
savings banks have a long record 
of safety and the very bigness of 


some of them adds to the feeling 
of solidity. 


+ 


CAUTIOUS money is coming to 
the insurance companies in the 


form: of one-payment policies or policies 
with a fixed number of yearly premiums 
to be discounted in advance. Here’s a 
man who finds himself with $10,000 
cash. He doesn’t know quite what to do 
with it. Three years ago he would have 
dashed into a broker’s office, bought 
‘most anything at the market and have 
reckoned himself a sound student of in- 
vestments. 

Now he goes to an insurance agent, 
says, “Here I am, 45 years old and in 
good health. For how much will you in- 
sure my life if I give you $10,000?” He 
figures that if he dies his widow will be 
better off, if he lives a few years he can 
get his money back. 


* 


ASKED how great was the drain on the 
insurance companies through borrowing 
on policies as a result of reduced in- 
comes and unemployment, an officer of 
a large company said to me: 

“The situation is not alarming. There 
is, of course, a steady flow of applica- 
tions for loans. We expect that in times 
like these. That’s one reason policies 





have a loan value—to make them avail- 
able in times of need. But sales of new 
life insurance are holding up remarkably 
well and that, of course, greatly helps 
the situation.” 


+ 


WHENEVER the stock market goes up 
a little there is a hesitant but still recog- 
nizable flow of investment money into 
shares of our leading industries. When- 
ever the market slips a bit, that buying 
disappears. It’s an odd commentary on 
human nature that a stock which was 
considered to be a bargain at 20 is a bet- 
ter bargain at 22 and a poorer one at 18. 


& 


REED SMOOT, who is chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, gave 
the world a tip on the stock market the 
other day. He told the world through 
the New York Times: 


There is a stock selling on the Stock Ex- 
change for $6 a share that has many times 
that amount on hand over every obligation. 
Another prominent company has one and 
one-half times the cash on hand of its in- 
debtedness. Many of the leading 
companies of the country have ready 
assets that would enable them to pay 
off their obligations and purchase 
every share of stock at a price at 
which the stock is selling. 

He followed this up in the Sen- 
ate by referring to a letter he had 
received and adding: 


This company called my attention 
to the fact that they have in cash and 
receivable assets at inventory cost or 
market value, whichever is the lower, 
$13,044,879.52, and current liabili- 
ties of only $603,457. They have only 
317,875 shares of stock, which is nov 
selling on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for $4.50, though the market 
value of the stock, as shown by their 
report, is $40. In actual cash and in 
goods the stock is worth $40, but 
yesterday it was selling for $4.50. 

I desire to say to the American 
people now, if there is any earthly 
way in which you can hold your 
stock, hold it, because there is more 
intrinsic value back of all stocks than 
is shown upon the stock market to- 
day. 


e 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING, NEW YORK 
The new City Bank-Farmers Building 
towers over New York’s financial hub 


ee 


THE Sena‘or’s tips didn’t start 
any rush to buy such stocks as 
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HOUSANDS of men today, who never in- 

tend to practice before the bar, are study- 
ing law. 

hey realize that the law-trained man is a 
leader—that law training makes keen, clear, 
quick, correct thinking—that there is a real 
reason why legally-trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by 
LaSalle has proven itself practical and valuable 
far beyond the time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle-trained men pass bar examinations 
with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and find 
in it a quicker, surer key to success and leader- 
ship—to the avoidance of pitfalls and the pick- 
ing of the sure and certain paths of progress. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a 
fourteen-volume library compiled by leading 
professors and authorities. 

This library might well be called—“Law 
Simplified and Condensed”—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. In many resident uni- 
versities, the LaSalle Law Library is the 
reference work most used by students. In one 
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were selling at $4.50 or $6. There was 
some speculation as to what stocks the 
Senator meant and who was the author 
of the letter to the Senator. Wall Street 
has known for a long time that stocks 
were cheap if measured by their assets 


| but that hasn't started buying. 





a 


SHORTLY after Mr. Smoot’s plea for 
| the $6 share and more optimism, the 
| New York Times came out with a list 
of 25 industrial and utility stocks with 

their book values on December 31, 1931, 

and their market prices at the end of 

April, 1932. In two-thirds of the cases, 

market price was below the book value. 

The striking instance was steel with a 

book value of $199 and a market price 

on the day chosen of 2914. The oppo- 

site extreme was Coca Cola with a 

market price of 9634 and a book value 

of $13. 

The buying public, as the writer 
pointed out, is interested just now in 
carnings. Fixed assets are a doubtful 
thing. With all the writing down of 
inventories that has been going on, no 
one can guess what the assets of a busi- 
ness would bring if they were under 

| the hammer. 


¢ 


WRITING the other day to Senator 
Wagner of New York, Professor E. R. 
_ A. Seligman, of Columbia, who is one 
of the Elder Statesmen among econo- 
mists, gave somewhat qualified endorse- 
ment to the Senator’s proposal of an 
| emergency peace loan and added: 





of the greatest resident law schools, fourteen | 


sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at the 
student’s disposal and constantly used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lec- 
tures and personal instruction of the highest 
grade, all under a definite, clear plan involving 
continual use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, you must investigate. 
And the coupon below 1s the easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institutior 


Dept. 6374-LR Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together with 
copy of *‘Law Training for Leadership,” 
all without obligation. 


[] Law: Degree of LL. B. /"% 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


2. Business Management 0 Personnel Manage- 
02 Modern Salesmanship ment 

© Higher Accountancy 0 Business Corre- 

O Traffic Management spondence 

DO Banking and Finance 0 C. P. A. Coaching 
0 Commercial Law 0 Business English 

D Industrial M & et OC cial Spanish 
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When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


If we are not very careful we shall see 
in this country an almost irresistible move- 
ment toward real inflation through fiat 
money. That must be prevented at all costs 
and a project like yours is one of the surest 
antidotes to that deplorable eventuality. 


j 


That the “almost irresistible move- 
ment” is on its way may well be true, 
but even at the risk of disagreeing with 
a senator and a professor of economics, 
I wonder if a government bond issue is 
the way to head it off. Interest must be 
met on bond issues and principal must 
be paid off at regular intervals. The tax 

| burden of the country grows and there 
is always a group willing to pay taxes 
| and debts in money made on request. 


¢ 


“INFLATION” said the philosopher 
who was watching the boy chalk up 
quotations in the customers’ room, “‘is 
a good deal like liquor. Maybe a little 
wouldn’t hurt, it might even help, but 
it’s awful hard to know when we've 
got enough. Once you start it is hard to 
stop. I remember, in the old days before 





prohibition, a fellow who used to g» 
‘one drink is too many and two aig) 
enough.’ One try at inflation might ng 
be too many, but I’m sure two wouldn} 
be enough.” 


+ 


THE amended Glass bill went from th 
Banking and Currency Committee y 
the Senate to that august body on Apri 
18 and the next week the executiy 
council of the American Bankers As 
sociation gathered at White Sulphur y 
decide whether or not they liked it, The 
did and they didn’t. 

They “approved the bill as a who& 
with the following amendments” by 
didn’t think this was any time for any 
banking legislation except to found, 
Federal Liquidating Corporation, with 
the capital to be provided by the Trea. 
ury or by the Treasury and the Fed 
eral Reserve Banks. 


¢ 


ONE of the things they didn’t like g 
all about tne Glass bill—now or later- 
is the clause which restricts nation 
bank and state member banks from par. 
ticipating in investment securities bus: 
ness. The bankers argue that the privat 
bankers haven’t adequate resources to 
finance industry and that furthermor 
they are not responsible to national ani 
state banking authorities. 


¢ 


NEITHER do the bankers like the ide 
of giving up their security affiliates by 
the end of three years. They sugges 
(through their executive committee 
that if the security affiliates had “re 
sonable” and “proper” regulation bj 
the government, everything would & 
lovely. 
Query: If the bankers got what the 
ask, government regulation of security 
affiliates, would they or would they nd 
be complaining in a few years of “e& 
cessive government interference will 
business?” 


¢ 


THE Glass bill authorizes state-wide 
branch banking by national banks. 01 
this point the bankers recalled thet 
stand a few years ago in favor of tlt 
unit bank with community-wide brant 
banking in city areas and county-wié 
branch banking in rural districts if “ee 
nomically justified.” 

What might be looked for, not # 
once, but slowly, if the Glass bill 
came a law, is the centralizing of 
banking system into two, three or mot 
major banks in each state with brandé 
spreading out in every direction to the 
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state lines. Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
the leading industrial city or cities in 
each state would be the homes of large 
and powerful banks. 


¢ 


TALK in banking quarters is that the 
large New York banks do not like this 
feature of the Glass bill on the ground 
that it would deprive them of a great 
amount of correspondent bank business 
since many correspondent banks would 
tend to become branches of powerful 
banks in the chief cities of their own 
states. The argument against this is that 
in the end New York, since it is bound 
to remain the money center of the 
United States, would do a larger volume 
of business with a smaller number of 
customers and that this would in the 
long run be more profitable. 


¢ 


PROPONENTS of the branch-banking 
feature of the Glass bill say that the 
present is an auspicious time to inaugu- 
rate such a system since there would be 
no scramble to take over smaller banks. 


¢ 


THE Committee of the Bankers Associ- 
ation didn’t think there was need of 
the new clause which permits the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to suspend a mem- 
ber bank’s credit when “undue use is 
being made of bank credit for the spec- 
ulative carrying of, or trading in, se- 
curities, real estate or commodities.” 
Bankers are inclined to object that it 
is not possible to follow credit from a 
Federal Reserve Bank through com- 
mercial banks and control its uses. 


% 


THERE is also feeling that the provi- 
sion permitting the Federal Reserve 
Board to remove from office bank of- 
ficials and directors guilty of “unsound 
practices in conducting the business’’ is 
too drastic, that it does not give an ac- 
cused banker his “day in court.” 


¢ 


B. M. ANDERSON, Jr., of the Chase 
National Bank, who is one of the strong- 
est opponents of the Glass bill, even in 
Its modified form, ends a consideration 
of good and bad (more bad than good, 
he feels) with this sentence: 


One important step in the direction of 
freeing the System from political control 
1s made by the Glass Bill in the elimination 
of the Secretary of the Treasury from the 
Board, but the preponderant effect of the 
measure is to take the regulation of the 
banking of the country out of the hands 
of those trained in banking and to put it 


into the hands of a political authority in 
Washington, 
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HIS Bank has served 





American business for 
nearly a century, and num- 
bers among its depositors 
many of the country’s lead- | 
ing organizations. It affords 
its commercial customers 
the advantages of ample 
resources, complete na- 
tional and international 
facilities, and the service 
of experienced officers. 


——— 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








When 


writing to GUARANTY Trust Company please mention Nation's Business 
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By SIDNEY R. BAER 


Vice President and Treasurer, Stix, Baer and Fuller Company 


N THE period of abnormal pros- 

perity during the ten years preced- 

ing 1930 most businesses enjoyed 

both increased volume and satisfac- 

tory profits. It is not difficult to 
make a profit when volume is on the up- 
grade. A good deal, therefore, of this 
prosperity was attributable to expan- 
sion of business generally, rather than 
to the efficiency of individual manage- 
ments. 

As is inevitable when prosperity is of 
long duration (and this is so with na- 
tions and individuals, as well as busi- 
nesses ) extravagances and inefficiencies 
develop—businesses allow themselves 
indulgences of all sorts that are in- 
sidious in their effect upon continued 
efficiency. 


Taking stock of extravagance 


WHEN times of adversity arise, busi- 
ness begins to take stock of itself, and 
to realize to what extent extravagances 
and inefficiencies have developed. That 
is what is going on in the department 
store field today and the picture is not 
as pleasant and not as complimentary 
to managements as it should be. 

During the years of expanding busi- 
ness, department store managements 
developed highly specialized organiza- 
tions. Responsibility was widely dis- 
tributed. Where years ago a large 
department store was merchandised by 
one man, the general merchandise man- 
ager, today this merchandising chief 
usually has from six to eight divisional 
merchandising assistants, each supervis- 
ing a kindred group of departments. 

These divisional merchandise men do 
the actual merchandising, while the 
general merchandise manager coordi- 
nates their activities and, subject to 
management, dominates the merchan- 
dising policy. 

I do not believe that this structural 
merchandising organization is incor- 
rect; in fact I thoroughly approve of 
it, but I believe that these merchan- 
dising organizations have not func- 
tioned as efficiently as they should. If 
this is so, then management must make 
it plain to them that it requires the 
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highest degree of efficiency, with no 
alibis, otherwise a decided contraction 
of merchandising organization will be 
necessary. Management must make it 
clear to the merchandising organization 
that it owes a greater obligation to its 
stockholders than to any individual in 
its organization and that, therefore, it 
must be more impersonal than ever be- 
fore in measuring efficiency, both col- 
lective and individual. I do not believe 
that department store managements 
have been impersonal in the past, and 
I further believe that this has resulted 
in many instances in a feeling of un- 
warranted security on the part of in- 
dividuals. 

Merchandising is, of course, the basic 
activity of a department store. The 
merchandising staffs and buying staffs 
represent from three to four per cent of 
the sales volume—and yet it is here 
that the least efficiency has been 
achieved. 

Proof of this statement is seen in the 
fact that mark-downs represent any- 
where from six to twelve per cent of the 
sales of the individual store. A large 
portion of these are due to poor buying 
and poorer merchandising. Increased 
profits in department stores must come 
from minimized mark-downs in the fu- 
ture, not from greater initial mark-ups. 
The merchandising staffs in department 
stores are, therefore, on trial. If they 
are to justify their existence they must 
show an efficiency far exceeding past 
performance. 


Science needed in selling 


PERSONALLY, I believe that the 
scientific control of merchandising, 
which is so essential to the performance 
of a good job, has been injected into the 
merchandising staff from the controller's 
office. The reason is that most mer- 
chandise men today have developed 
from buying positions. While the aver- 
age buyer has the practical background 
needed for a merchandising position 
he usually lacks management viewpoint 
and the ability to analyze figures 
minutely, absorb the significance of 
those figures and apply that knowledge. 
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Stores Require Better Management _ 


ph: 


I refer particularly to the merchandise : 
man of the old school. The newer type 
must combine all of these qualities and — 
I know of several who represent this — 
composite picture and who are doing © 
a scientific and intensive merchandising ~ 


job. 

The great promotion problem in de- 
partment stores today is: Should volume 
be maintained at the expense of profit 
or should profit be maintained at the 
expense of volume? 

This problem naturally is the result 
of falling commodity prices and decreas- 
ing demand. 


While it is true that profit is the pri- 
mary purpose of a department store, it — 
is also true that, if volume slips too” 


much, organization must be contracted 
to an extent which will be detrimental 
when economic conditions change and 
business is on the up-grade again. When 
this time comes, the organization that 
has maintained a high degree of effi- 
ciency will forge ahead of its less effi- 
cient competitor. 


Extremes are costly 


INCIDENTALLY, in my estimation, ~ 


the problem of balancing organization 
needs careful study by management to- 
day. While it may be true that most 
stores overdeveloped their organization 
before the stock market crash, there is 
great danger thai management today 
may go to the other extreme, thus sac- 
rificing efficiency. Overlapping of ac 
tivity results from overorganization, but 
underorganization spreads out responsi- 
bilities so widely that effort becomes 
thin and inefficient. Both extremes are 
costly. 

Volume decrease, therefore, beyond a 
certain point, is dangerous. An aggres- 
sive merchandising policy is necessary 
and yet such a policy must be devel- 
oped without sacrificing profit exces 
sively. This brings me back to the 
importance and necessity of efficient 
merchandising. 

In the institution with which I am 
connected, our mark-downs in 1931 
were excessive and our sales promotion 
was intensive. We, however, have con- 
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Twelve Cylinder Convertible Phaeton Sedan. 133" wheelbase 


This 160 Horse Power 
“Twelve” with Dual-Ratio 


Accelerates faster— 

Runs faster and smoother — 
Climbs hills faster.and easier— 
Than any other production car. 


@% 


Dual-Ratio makes possi- 
ble an economy of opera- 
aCeyeMe-valeUr-Myestelelaerelocmeye 
performance obtainable 
in no other motor car. 
It'saves gasoline! It 
saves wear and tear on 
moving parts! It mini- 
rab bcep ele) rom beremuleyectaley el 


It protects the life of the 
Seletwcme-letceyeste) evi (ce | 
We invite you to verify 
all of these claims by ac- 
tually driving the new 
Auburn Twelve. 


‘See for yourself why 


~ Auburn offers the great- 


est value on the market. 


, 


ANIBNIKN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1445; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1495; 4-door Full Sedan $1545; Convertible Cabriolet $1595; Convertible 
— Sedan $1695; Speedster $1695. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1645; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1695; 4-door Full Sedan $1745; Convert- 
ible Cabriolet $1795; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1895; Speedster $1895. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, and wire wheels, 
all models, at extra cot. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation. Prices subject to change without notice 


When visiting an AuBuRN dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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Stevenson Writes: 





“Man Who Smokes 


Is Better Husband” 


Makes For Contentment 
and Domestic Bliss, 
Says Famous Author 








“Lastly,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, giv- 
ing his rules for a happy marriage, “no 
woman should marry a man who does not 
smoke.” And the words which follow indi- 
cate that by smoking Stevenson means 
smoking a pipe. 

For here is how he continues: “What- 
ever keeps a man in the front garden, what- 
ever checks wandering fancy and all inordi- 


nate ambition, whatever makes for lounging | 


and contentment, makes just so surely for 
domestic happiness.” 

Not all smoking makes for “lounging 
and contentment.” There is the quick, nerv- 
ous smoke which is the characterisiic re- 
action of our too speedy modern life. It has 
its place, but it is a part of our nervous 
strain, not an antidote to it. 

The pipe is long and slow and placid. 
The pipe soothes and relaxes and charms. 


The pipe sends out those cloudlike wreaths | 


in which the eyes of affection picture the 
faces of loved ones and the visions of peace. 

Every smoker wonders at one time or 
another if he would find a new satisfaction 
in the calmness of a good pipe. If you’ve 
wondered about that too, you'll find the 
answer to your question in the very genuine 
affection every pipe-smoker feels for his pipe. 

Take Stevenson’s advice. Relax, enjoy 


life more, live longer—with a pipe. But | 
remember that your enjoyment of a pipe | 


depends almost wholly upon the tobacco 
you use. Why not start right—with Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobacco? Men who have 
smoked Edgeworth for 
as long as twenty years 
say that it’sa cool, slow- 
burning smokethatnever 
bites the tongue. Prob- | 
ably it’s that special 
Edgeworth blend of fine 
old burleys with its 
natural savor insured by 
a distinctive and exclu- 
sive eleventh process. 
Your name and 
address, sent to Larus 
& Brother Co. at 119 S. 22d St., Rich- 
mond, Va., will bring you a trial packet 





of Edgewerth. If you get the smoking en- | 


joyment out of it that most men do, you 
can be sure of finding the same fine quality 
in the Edgeworth you buy at any tobacco 
store, for Edgeworth quality is always the 
same. 

Youcan buy it intwo forms—Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
All sizes from the 15-cent pocket package to 
the pound humidor tin. Some sizes come in 
vacuum tins. Don’t miss Edgeworth’s week- 
ly radio treat! Every Thursday evening at 
eight o'clock, Eastern Daylight Time. 
Edgeworth offers for your entertainment a 
novel program without a dull moment. The 


Program is broadcast over a network of | 


radio stations of the National Broadcasting 


Company. Make a mental note right now | 


to tune in on the Edgeworth program 
Thursday evening. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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cluded that the excessive mark-downs 
were due to inefficiency in merchandis- 
ing, in certain sections of our institu- 
tion, rather than to the aggressive sales 
policy. I feel confident that the manage- 
ment of most stores, upon scrutinizing 
their own situation carefully, will find 
a similar picture. 

Of course there are other channels of 
store activity, where waste, inefficiency, 
extravagant and loose operation can be 
minimized. Unnecessary expenditures 
| for fixtures should be eliminated. Large 
cash surpluses made it easy for stores to 
spend money beyond the point of sane 
judgment. The efficiency of the great 
body of employees must be increased, 
| for nothing is more costly to any busi- 
| ness than inefficient selling. Finally, 

much unnecessary money can be saved 
by judicious expenditure for publicity. 
| However, it is in the field of merchan- 
dising that the great possibility lies for 
increased earnings through more effi- 
ciency—-and I am satisfied that it is 





there that the department store Manage. 
ment must place the greatest emphagis 
in its demand for better results from 
its executive staff. 

Never was management needed more 
than now. The most essential character. 
istic of management is organization, 
and the organization must be such that 
management can distribute enough te 
sponsibility and authority upon it to 
maintain the balance and _ perspective 
necessary to make such weighty deg. 
sions as are thrust upon it today. The 
three main responsibilities of manage. 
ment should be: 

First, the safeguarding of the finan 
cial stability of the institution. 

Second, the domination of policy, 

Third, the complete coordination jn 
all divisions of the organization. 

Such a relationship between manage. 
ment and the organization will permit 
it to have perspective and yet be close 
enough to the operation to apply inten- 
sively the result of its deliberations, . 





Confessions of a Capitalist 


(Continued from page 44) 

a five per cent discount on a prospective 
customer’s account, especially when one 
is told that all one’s competitors give it 
and that without it the account will not 
be opened. Given the chance for a $500 
order at one’s advertised price, subject 
only to five per cent discount, it takes 
a courageous business man to throw 
| away $475 for the sake of the principle 
| involved. Yet if business is to be sound 
and honest that must be done. 

It is essential to be fair to one’s cus- 
tomers. If your price for a given article 
is $500 and you sell to one customer at 
that price and then, because the next 
is a better bargainer, you let him have 
the same article for $475, you are surely 
wronging the first man. 

I suppose there is no more dreadful 
secret associated with the conduct of 
business than what is called the “Capi- 
tal Account.” It is in capital arrange- 
| ment and manipulation that the mak- 

ing of fortunes largely consists. As I 
| have done my share in this connection, 
it is proper that, in discussing business 
_ secrets, I should have something to say 
about the handling of stocks and good 
wills. 

The many operations on capital ac- 
count are illustrated in the way I re- 
cently handled the purchase and sale 
of a printing and publishing company. 

| This business was established in 1864 
by a group of men interested in the then 
new science of electrical telegraphy. 








Their object was to publish a news 
paper dealing with that science. As elec- 
tricity became more generally applied, 
the paper became a leading authority 
on electrical matters. The original in- 
terest gradually disappeared and, in 
1898, the journal became the sole prop- 
erty of a man who enlarged on the 
original idea. He added department 
upon department. , 


A motley organization 


WHEN the company attracted my at- 
tention, it was employing about 250 
people and operating a printing plant, 
an advertising agency, a wholesale sta- 
tioners business, and several publica- 
tions. It had a turnover of about $125,- 
000 a year and was making almost no 
profit. I had fer years coveted this elec- 
trical journal. I kept in touch with the 
ownet 

I had no desire for the printing works 
and the other activities and my negotia- 
tions were confined to the purchase of 
the electrica! journal. In 1914 the owner 
died. 

The executor of the estate would con 
sider nothing short of the sale in one 
lot of all the concern’s interests. I had, 
therefore, to purchase a tangled mis- 
cellany of enterprises and unravel from 
it the particular one I desired. The 
price was $60,000. The price which had 
been discussed between the owner and 
myself for the newspaper alone was 
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STAINLESS 


AND HEAT-RESISTING 


ALLOY STEELS“ 





OR rough and ready demands, a little more or 

less will not matter; but perfection is attained 
only by close attention to “‘trifles.”’ It is for specific and exact- 
ing uses that the series of USS SrainteEss and Heat Resisting 
Steels are produced, differing from each other according to 
formulas aptly varied and by processes definitely controlled. 
By discriminating selection for specific purposes, these steels 
can be made to yield maximum satisfaction. 


Particular requirements in fields of aeronautics or of auto- 
mobile manufacture, in architecture or the oil industry, in 
chemistry or the culinary arts, for machinery or equipment 
uses, will be best served by some one certain alloy. Cost, 
immunity to corrosive attack under a given exposure, tensile 
strength, working qualities, heat resistance—these and other 
considerations will duly weigh under differing circumstances. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - ColdRilled Strip St 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, P 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, - - Bars, Pist 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
Columbia Steel Company 
San Francisco 


Export Distributors 
U.S. Steel Products Company 
New York City 












































Informative booklets and literature 
will be mailed upon request. The 
technical staffs of the producing 
companies will gladly aid in studying 
the needs of any prospective user 
of these steels. Correspondence is 
invited by any of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the United States Steel 
Corporation whose names are given. 


USS Chromium-Nickel Alley Steels are produced 
under licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
New York; and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 


Chromium- 
Alloy 
Steels 
Gerritic 
o 
USS 12 
USS 17 
USS 27 


Chromium- 
Nickel 
Steels 

cAustenitic 

o 
USS 16-8 


USS 18-12 
USS 25-12 


When writing to AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN Pitate Company please mention Nation's Business 
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3,893 large anc’ smaii com- 
panies adopted Voice Writing last year. 


Besides eliminating waste effort, | 
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$25,000. I could manage the latter fig- 
ure but not the former. After much 
negotiation I bought the business with 
$25,000 which I borrowed from the 
bank and $35,000 put up by my friends. 

Then began a long process of re- 
organization and reconstruction. My 
financial reward was considerable and 
everyone associated with the enterprise 


_also benefited. For the previous six 


years the business had produced divi- 
dends ranging from 3.5 to 1.25 per cent 
on a small capital. The annual profits 


| of the two enterprises into which I 





Ediphone Voice Writing—quick as) 


theueht, clectrically controlled—is 
giving those companies more time to 
plan . .. more opportunities to build 
business. 

“Progressive production’ van de- 
termine the difference between 1932 
profit and loss—ior you! 

Call ‘The Ediphone’’ your city. Or, 
mail the coupon. 

Ediphone Nations! Service is guar- 
anteed and proved by years of Edison 
performance. 

THOMAS A. £DISOM, INC.. ORANGE, N. J. 


TALK—PLAN-SELL 


Fdiphone 


EDXDISON'SENEW VOICE-WRITER 


GET THE=DETAILS! 


THE EDIPHONE « ORANGE. NEW JERSEY N-4 
[ What cun “progressive production” do for me? 





gg EEE business. 


NAME - 
ADDRESS. 











When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


i 
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split this concern equal the whole of 
the capital of the company under the 
old management. The previous small 
profits accompanied the lowest wages 
and the worst conditions that I have 
ever seen. My larger profits are asso- 
ciated with wages and conditions which, 
I take pride in thinking, are a little in 
advance of the comparatively high 
standard of these days. 


Change brought more profit 


MY first act was to take over at once 
all the editorial and advertising mem- 
bers of the staff and run the weekly 
publications and the technical books as 
part of my own business. The effect was 
immediate and astonishing. 

I then turned my attention to the 
printing establishment and other ac- 
tivities. I found associated with the con- 
cern a couple of men in executive posi- 
tions who were working for small sal- 
aries under bad conditions out of per- 
sonal regard for the previous owner. 
They had no such regard for me. My 
appearance as chief proprietor gave 
them opportunity to develop ambitions 
and abilities for which there had been no 
scope. Part of the business which I did 
not want was formed into a separate 
company and sold to its two managers. 

As a result of this manipulation an 
old-fashioned business on the verge of 
bankruptcy has been transformed into 
two flourishing separate concerns. 

So far as I am concerned—and this 
is a piece of iniquity on which the 
theorists would focus their attention to 
the exclusion of everything else—I came 
out of the deal with an addition to my 
capital of $15,000 or $25,000 which, 
however, is not really capital at all, but 
my commission for having been the 
agent of this transaction. 

But I am searching for business se- 


| crets. It is commonly supposed that 





| 


business is one maze of secrets; a sup- 
position that is largely false. Thus, a 
very important secret of success in busi- 


| ness rests in understanding employing. 


The objection to the employer has its 


roots in the fact that he has the power 
to end employment. The secret of em. 
ploying successfully lies in a proper ap- 
preciation of this right. Too few em. 
ployers take their privilege Seriously 
enough. Many of them, indeed, fail to 
grasp the fact that they are employers 
at all. A man will set up as a manufae. 
turer of furniture and his mind, ab. 
sored in the technicalities of his trade 
ignores the fact that his function is pot 
only to manufacture furniture but to 
employ people. He should regard his 
duty as an employer so seriously as to 
feel compelled to obtain the amount of 
work for which his employees naturally 
look to him. Some day we shall produce 
a class of employer which will rid the 
rest of the community of the uner. 
tzinty now supposed to be inseparably 
associated with what are known as 
booms and depressions. 

The employer, who is an employer, 
will see in time that his function is not 
only to make furniture but to make 
trade—a no less possible process, 

However that may be, there is no 
secret which should be more earnestly 
regarded by every employer than the 
proper exercise of this right of discharg- 
ing the employed. 

Controlling, as _ do, a fairly large 
staff, it is impossible for me to have a 
personal knowledge of the qualities and 
capabilities of every worker. But I re 
serve to myself alone the right of ap 
pointment and the right of discharge. 


Employment is stabilized 


I HAVE it to my credit that I have 


never discharged any employee solely 
because of bad trade. If things are slow 
in one department, they are probably 
active in another, and, in any case, my 
duty as a business man is to prevent 
business from being slack. 

In my business, as [ think in mos 
businesses, there is to be found that 
security from unemployment which is 
so much talked about and so much 
sought after. It is, as it must always be, 
the reward of serious service. Equally, 
therefore, in theory, there can never be 
any unemployment for ‘hose who aft 
willing to render such service. The great 
trouble, which we are not as a people 
really willing to recognize, is the it 
security of inefficiency. It is that trouble 
which drives so many workers to think 
well of schemes like nationalization, 
which appear to provide security wit! 
no apparent regard for eificiency. _ 

(This is the fourth of a series of a 
cles by a well-known business man, Tht 
series will end and the author's nam 
will be announced in an early issue.) 
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On the Business Bookshelf 


ROFESSOR Gregory’s “The 

Gold Standard and Its Future’” 

is a brief exposition of the inter- 

national gold position of the last 

few years. He argues that the 
depression is not due to a shortage of 
gold, for the economic progress between 
1925 and 1929 did take place on a gold 
basis. Furthermore, he says, “no change 
in the supply of gold has since taken 
place sufficient to explain the altered cir- 
cumstances” since 1929. 

He sees the world at present divided 
financially into two camps: gold stand- 
ard countries, and paper morey coun- 
tries. He gives little encouragement to 
permanent systems of paper money. 


¢ 


“A PRIMER of Money,” is just that. 
At least it very well deserves the title 
of primer and its 200-odd pages are 
devoted to money, and bank credit and 
banking which are closely related. It 
certainly is not the average text on the 
subject. The authors say “we earnestly 
hope for the scorn of pedants. If this 
book does not seem to them shamelessly 
bare of the ceremonious vocabulary of 
economics and shockingly rough and 
ready—why, then, the book is no good.” 

To give a better idea of the content 
of the book, let’s quote a paragraph on 
interest : 


The whole modern structure of finance 
rests upon interest as one of its corner 
stones and would collapse without it. Its 
modern refinements sometimes seem be- 
wildering, but there are only two essentials 
to bear in mind: first, interest is a charge 
for the use of money; second, the rate of 
charge varies according to the law of supply 
and demand and according to the risk the 
lender takes—he will take longer chances 
of getting his money back if he is promised 
more for its use. Economic theorists argue 
over finespun definitions of interest, but 
this is the general concept. 


In the second section of the book 
there is discussion of modern problems 
of money. First the authors quote two 
“Great Illusions” : 

“1. A dollar is always a dollar; its 
value never changes. 

“2. Money is wealth.” 

Both are untrue for the value of a 


‘The Gold Standard and Its Future, by 
T. E. Gregory. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York, $1.50. 

*A Primer of Money, by Donald B. Wood- 
ward and Marc A. Rose. Whittlesey 
House of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, $2.00. 
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dollar changes in accordance with the 
law of supply arid demand. Money is 
not wealth, it is only the medium of ex- 
change and therefore can be exchanged 
for wealth. 

As a whole the book is well worth 
reading. It is especially intended for 
those who are uneducated economically 
concerning money. And it is a splendid 
example of a class of economic books 
in ABC terms that we have been wish- 
ing some one would write. 


¢ 


THAT the cost of living declined dur- 
ing 1931 is not news, but the extent of 
the decline is. At the close of 1931, ac- 
cording to the National Industriai Con- 
ference Board,* the cost of living for 
wage earners was 10.3 per cent below 
the cost at the close of 1930 and 17.0 
per cent lower than in December, 1929. 
The food component for the same 
periods declined 16.7 and 27.7 per cent. 
Rents were down 9.5 and 14.4 per cent. 
Clothing prices dropped 13.6 and 19.5 
per cent. Fuel and light costs decreased 
2.8 and 4.3 per cent. The cost of sun- 
dries was 3.3 and 4.0 per cent lower. 

As compared with the depression of 
1921, the price declines have been low. 
One year after the downward movement 
began in 1920, the cost of living index 
had dropped 18.0 per cent, the first year 
of the present decline in prices was 6.1 
per cent. The turning point in the prior 
depression was reached at the end of 
20 months when the index had declined 
22.0 per cent. In the present depression, 
20 months brought a decline of only 
15.0 per cent. In December, 1931, the 
twenty-sixth month of the decline in 
prices, living costs had fallen 17.7 per 
cent. 

The present report of the Conference 
Board is intended as a supplement to 
“The Cost of Living in the United 
States, 1914-1930” but if only a short- 
term study of the cost of living is 
needed, it may be considered as com- 
plete in itself. 

¢ 


WE are living in a machine age. It is 
not our place to fight this machine age, 
but rather to make our lives harmonize 
with it, contends Edward A. Filene, a 
successful Boston merchant, in ‘Suc- 


“Cost of Living in the United States in 
1931. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, $1. 


cessful Living in This Machine Age.” 
Even if we wish to fight this age, we 
cannot do it successfully. 

The theme of the book is the benefit 
of mass production and the ways in 
which we can live better by utilizing it 
to the utmost. Mass production, says 
Mr. Filene, is the first method of ob. 
taining high wages and low costs. Waste 
must be eliminated at every point. 

“The only right one has in business 
rests upon his ability to get things to 
people at a lower and lower cost, 
coupled with his ability so to distribute 
buying power that the consumer’s dol- 
lar will be left not only unimpaired but 
unthreatened.”’ 

Business, he says, has muddled along 
doing things remarkably well, but not 
having a clear conception of its pur- 
pose. “The purpose of business, how- 
ever, is now becoming clear. It is to get 
things to the consumer—to fill as many 
of his wants as possible with the least 
possible strain upon his dollar.” 

This new concept of business, begin- 
ming roughly 15 years ago, and not 
thoroughly understood and adopted yet, 
promises more for the masses than they 
have ever obtained before. 


¢ 


“AN analysis of bonus problems—yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow” is the sub- 
title of Knowlton Durham’s new book, 
“Billions for Veterans.’” 

The first part of Mr. Durham’s book 
tells of the scandals connected with the 
disbursements to Civil War _ veterans. 
Lobbying organizations for veterans of 
the World War were able to start in 
where the G. A. R. had left off after 
years of legislative effort. 

Although deaths on the Union side 
of the Civil War were greater in number 
than the total American casualties in 
the World War, the veteran cost up to 
the end of 1931 was nearly as large as 
the veteran cost of the Civil War up to 
the same date. And the disbursements 
to veterans of the World War gives 
promise of reaching 50 or 100 billion 
dollars when the total cost is reckoned 
up. “Billions for Veterans” concludes 


‘Successful Living in This Machine Age, 
by Edward A. Filene in collaboration 
with Charles W. Wood. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, $2.50. 

‘Billions for Veterans, by Knowlton Dur 
ham. Brewer, Warren & Putnam, New 
York, $1.25. 
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THIS is 
the pausestrant refreshes 














" Delicious and Refreshing 





A hundred thousand cheerful fountains 


invite you . . . to make it yours 


Drop in at a cheerful soda fountain _are off to a fresh start. » , Coca-Cola is 
—around thecorner from anywhere. good things from 9 sunny climes poured 
You relax. And ice-cold Coca-Cola into a single glass—pure as sunlight. 
imparts a tingling, delicious taste It fills such a natural want and such 
and a cool, wholesome after-sense of | a natural need, an average for the 
refreshment. Such is the pause that whole year of over 9 million a day 


refreshes. You come up smiling and are served. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY+++1IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 





















Collect a Profit 
Every Month on | 
All Power Drives 


F there were some way that you could actually collect the 





savings on each power drive, in cash, you would at once 
appreciate the real value to you in changing to Diamond 
Roller Chain Drives. 


DIAMOND 


Drives from Stock Your power expense will be permanently lowered. 


Practically all your 


With quiet Diamond Drives (more compact than any 
transmission needs can 2° . : . 
other) you get the positive action of gearing and the addi- 
tional advantage of load distribution among a number of 


teeth instead of upon the two engaging teeth only. 


be met with Diamond 
Drives from stock. A 
nearby Diamond Dis- 
tributor can supply you Wear is radically reduced for Diamond incorporates the 
immediately motor roller bearing principle. 
drives ranging from '% 
to 75 h.p., 600 to 


1800 r.p.m., 1/1 to 


Savings at Every Turn 


There is no slippage—the velocity ratio is insured—pro- 


oy duction is kept at the efficient top your plans demand. 


Our Booklet 102-B shows many examples of how many 
others save with Diamond Drives,—let us mail a copy. 











DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Avenue Indianapolis, Indiana 


Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Quiet-Clean=More Compact 





This Diamond on every 


ils Diamond on eve per H. P. transmitted 
Diamond Drive : (A-6550) 


Export Builders 


IN BUILDING export business, -\merican industries can 
profit by use of these three concise working guides: 
1- Doing Export Business (64 pages) 
Discusses basic principles and tested methods 


2- Foreign Commerce Handbook (44 pages) 
Directs to sources of service and information 


3- U. S. Trade Promotion Agencies Abroad (12 pages) 
Lists American chambers of commerce and government trade pro- 
motion offices abroad 


Procurable at 25 cents a set from 


FOREIGN COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 


List of other foreign trade publications will be sent free on request 
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| with a chapter on the likely effect of 


present payment of the bonus in full 
. 


AN interesting narrative, answering 


| many of the questions we all like to 


know about metals is “The Book of 
Metals,’” by Donald Wilhelm. 

The old stories of iron and copper, 
the new and romantic stories of steel, 
aluminum, and alloys, and the precioys 
metals, make the book both interesting 
and informative. 


¢ 


AN interesting story of the growth of 
our corporations is “Concentration of 
Control in American Industry,” by 
Harry W. Laidler, executive director of 
the League for Industrial Democracy, 

Whether five companies doing 80 per 
| cent of the business of an industry is 
| undue concentration or merely sufficient 
size for economical competition is an 
unsettled question. There has been cer- 
tainly a trend toward larger size, but 
many small businesses are still going 
strong. Only the future can say which 
will win out or whether they both will 


| continue each doing its own work. 


"The Book of Metals, by Donald Wilhelm. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, $4. 


‘Concentration of Control in American 
Industry, by Harry W.. Laidler. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, $3.75. 





Annual Census Wanted 


ROTESTING that the present 
biennial census of manufactures 
is of value primarily to the stu- 
dent of economics and the labor move- 
ments rather than to manufacturing in- 
| terests, Thomas W. Howard, director of 
Uniform Accounting in the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
advocates a simplified annual census 
with more detailed censuses at five or 
ten year intervals. 

The simplified annual census would 
have several advantages. The informa- 
tion could be made available in time to 
be of use to industry. From the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, the simpli- 
fied annual census would be less expen- 
sive, for it would require only informa 
tion that could be obtained from his 
records without costly clerical work. 

The completed report of the 1929 
census of the electrical industry was not 
available until January, 1932. To 2 
manufacturer, such a report is all but 

| valueless. Much of the blame for the 
| delayed publication is laid at the door 
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of the manufacturers, but, Mr. Howard | 
contends, this is due to the vast amount 
of information required and to the fact 
that much of the information wanted is 
not readily revealed by the records of 
the manufacturer. 

The proposed annual census would 
cover only the quantity and value of 
output and the number employed. A 
census every five years, or even a de- 
cennial census, would be ample to show 
the broad trends which economists want 
to study. 

Precedent for such a census is at. 
hand in the annual census of produc- | 
tion in the farm machinery industry. 
This information is available in time to 
be of use to the manufacturers. 





Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of Nation’s Business, pub- 
lished monthly at Greenwich, Conn., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., for April 1, 1932. 

City of Washington, County of District of 
Columbia, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Merle Thorpe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of Nation’s Business and that the follow- 


ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a | 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., | 


of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Washington, D. C.; Editor, Merle Thorpe, 
Washington, D, C.; Managing Editor, J. W. Bishop, 
Washington, D. C.; Business Manager, J. B. Wyc- 
koff, Washington, D. C. 

2. That the owner is: Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, said body being an 
incorporated organization under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, its activities being governed 
bya Board of Directors. The officers are as follows: 

President: Silas H. Strawn, Winston, Strawn & 
Shaw, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Vice Presi- 
dents: W. Rufus Abbott, chairinan of board, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 212 West Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill.; A. J. Brosseau, president, Mack 
Trucks, Inc,, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Karl 
DeLaittre, president, Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Co., 
924 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; Junius 
P. Fishburn, president, Times-World Corp., Times 
Building, Roanoke, Va.; John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent, The Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, 8th and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo:; 
Paul Shoup, presid-nt, Southern Pacific Co., 65 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. Treasurer: 
Oscar Wells, chairman of the board, First National 
Bank, Birmingham, Ala. Secretary: D. A. Skinner, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 1615 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
ceat or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
Stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
Where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
Son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
~~ this afflant has no reason to believe that any 
pore . association, or corporation has any 
a ‘an direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 

er securities than as so stated by him. 
MERLE THORPE 
(Signature of editor.) 


ot March, 1933 subscribed before me this 28th day 
Seal) . 





(My WALTER HARTLEY 
a commission expires Sept. 10, 1932.) | 
Notary Public, District of Columbia 
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Cleartype Dry Stencils, 
Ink, Paper and other Sup- 
plies for All Duplicators 


ODAY, more and more firms in all 
lines of business are employing the 


or drawn from post card to letter size— 
including letters, circulars, bulletins or 
ruled forms. . . . Over 50,000 Letter- 
graphs now in use. For free samples of 
Lettergraph printing and 10-day trial 
offer just attach coupon to your letter- 
head and mail to Heyer Duplicator 
Co., 913 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Lettergraph. And are reporting increas- 
ed sales and profits, quicker collections, 
closer contacts—at greatly reduced 
costs... . Without type or cuts, as fast 
as you turn the handle, this duplicator 
prints copies of anything typed, written 





John Hancock Series 





“Too much family” 


Protection against 
“too much family interest,” 
often meaning mismanage- 
ment by heirs, is afforded by 
business life insurance, issued 
to firms or corporations ac- 
cording to needs, thus provid- 
ing funds by which surviving 
partners or stockholders can 
buy out the family interest. 





Unpleasant complications 
HEALTH COMES FIRST have been avoided through 
That is the decision of every institution 
installing Rundle-Spence drinking foun- 
tains. 

First, because the sanitary features of 
an R-S_ fountain safeguard health; 
secondly, the R-S fountain prevents all 
users from touching their lips to the jet 
or nozzle. 


Write for the R-S catalog. Colors are | 


this protection, and businesses 
saved which otherwise might 
have been sacrificed. 

For information about this 
form of insurance, write to 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. | 
436 N. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 











LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


| N.B. 
| om Sixty-Nine Years in Business 
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a good night's rest “’ 


SAYS CLEVELAND EXECUTIVE 


« HY do I always stay at the Hotel 

New Yorker?” says the president 
of a leading Cleveland travel bureau. “For 
many reasons, but especially for their quiet 
rooms and wonderfully comfortable beds. 
When you're hustling around New York 
all day, it’s worth a lot to know you're 
going to rest well at night. You do when 


you’re at the Hotel New Yorker.” 


2,500 rooms—over five hundred splendid 
ones for only $3.50 a day. (Detailed descrip- 
tion below.) Four separate restaurants; 
delicious meals; reasonable prices. See for 
yourself how little the best costs—at the 
Hotel New Yorker! Justthree minutes from 
Pennsylvania Station by private tunnel. 


50 


A DAY 


ALL THIS FOR 
AS LITTLE AS 


Quiet, airy, outside single room with tub and 
shower bath, luxurious bed, circulating ice water, 
Servidor, bedside and dresser lamps, full-length 
mirror, Stromberg-Carlson radio (4 programs). 





Going abroad? For travelers and vacation- 
ists the Hotel New Yorker offers an un- 
usual service. If you'd like our help, write 


us when you plan to take your vacation. 


HOTEL 
New YORKER 


“Where the Best Costs Less” 


34th St., at 8th Ave., New York City 


RALPH HITZ, President 








ie 
Ou iet rooms... 


fine beds... always 





BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL: DETROIT 


Also under Ralph Hitz direction 





Vhen writing please mention 
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What Price Indices Don't Show 


By EMMET D. BORDEN 


Manager, Department of Domestic Distribution, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


index, showing changes in prices, 

price levels and price trends, is an 
important tool of business. It provides 
—or should provide-—the business man 
with facts concerning past price changes 
and current trends, presented in such a 
way as to indicate future changes. The 


INCE prices indicate and mea- 
sure market conditions, the price 


/need for accuracy and proper interpre- 


tation of such indices is obvious, yet 
there is current just now wide criticism 
of present price indices, both wholesale 
and retail, on these and other grounds. 

These criticisms are summed up in a 
recent report by Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
professor of marketing at Columbia 
University. 


Indices have many errors 


BOTH the wholesale and retail price 
indices, Dr. Nystrom says, are believed 
by many to contain serious errors. Price 
quotations used in compiling the aver- 
ages are often from secondary sources 
hastily put together. Published prices, 
moreover, do not usually reveal all de- 
tails of business transactions. Other 


| criticisms are made on the score of the 
‘slowness of issue of indices; the undue 


weight some indices give to prices of raw 
materials and commodities semi-proc- 
essed; the inadequacy of certain “cost 
of living” indices which represent price 
changes only on commodities bought by 
people with rather low incomes; the mis- 
use of a certain retail index whose 


changes and trends are frequently com- 
pared with those of a wholesale index, 


although the two are not comparable in 
any way; the limited number of items 
included; and the fact that most indices 
show merely averages. 

Dr. Nystrom has long been interested 
in price indices but the immediate rea- 
son for the study on which his report 
was based was the recurring charge that 
retail prices have not declined in pro- 
portion to wholesale prices. 

Several prominent merchants were at- 
tending a meeting in Washington when 
a manufacturers’ association made this 
charge. The merchants were indignant. 
They declared that they were convinced 
that retailers were adjusting their prices 


ito wholesale prices as rapidly as the 


usual lag permitted. When they sought 
statistics to prove their case, however, 
they could not find them. Neither could 
they find any support for the manuy- 
facturers’ charge. 


The problem of the retailers 


SOME of the group were members of 
the advisory committee of the Domes. 
tic Distribution Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Dr. Nystrom is also a member of this 
committee. The retailers laid their prob- 
lem before him, and the study on which 
his report is based resulted. Discussing 
this particular phase of the price index 
problem, Dr. Nystrom’s report says: 

“In a period of rapidly declining 
prices, there is a widespread tendency 
to jump at the conclusion that retailers 
are holding up prices and preventing 
prompt economic adjustment. At the 
same time, the same lag occurring dur- 
ing periods of rising prices is forgotten. 
Both conditions are natural and orderly, 
The variations are due, in part, to the 
differences in commodities listed in the 
wholesale and retail indices. Manufac- 
tured goods enter more largely into 
retail price indices than into wholesale; 
the prices of manufactured goods are 
usually more stable than those of raw 
materials. 


Retail prices change slowly 


“RETAILERS prices are determined to 
a considerable extent by the amount and 
variety of stocks on hand. Retailers are 
prone to sell or try to sell at old prices, 
both during rising and falling price pe- 
riods, until they replenish their stocks. 
It may be noted that retailers’ prices, 
notwithstanding the retail indices, now 
probably follow wholesale price levels 
more closely than in former years. That 
is a natural result of present methods of 
retail buying. Furthermore, a 20 per 
cent drop in wholesale prices could not 
possibly be accompanied by an equal 
drop in prices at retail without an equal 
drop in retail expenses that make up 
from 20 to 40 per cent of retail prices. 

“The methods used in compiling price 
information for the indices are strongly 
responsible for the wide variations be- 
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pacers 





Of course the ERIE is well equipped for 


the handling of everyday freight but 
remember also that it has special equip- 
ment, maximum clearances and unex- 


celled facilities for handling shipments 


of unusual weight and size 















“ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


The Heavy Duty Railroad 
































IRON FIREMAN 
TiO 





Every pay that your boiler or furnace is 
operated without Iron Fireman automatic forced 
underfiring, you are losing money. The chances 
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| tween the wholesale and retail price in- 





dices. For example, how can a retail 
index properly show price declines in a 
period of rapidly falling prices when all 
special sales prices are disbarred?” 

Another confusing factor, the report 
points out, is an unfortunate use of 
terms: 

“The term, ‘wholesale’ prices, as used 
in connection with present business in- 
dices is misleading. Wholesale prices do 
not mean wholesalers’ prices and the 
term, as used in connection with present 
price indices, leads to confusion both in 
use and interpretation. Wholesale price 
indices are usually based on prices of 
raw materials, of producers’ commodi- 
ties and of merchandise bought for re- 
production as well as for resale. Among 
the price quotations usually included in 
wholesale price indices one may find 
those of raw materials sold at first hand, 
semi-processed goods sold by one pro- 
ducer to another, all sorts of commod- 
ities sold through commodity exchanges, 


| and so on. 


| 
| 


| 


are you are paying 50 per cent more for heat units | 


than you would pay if you had an Iron Fireman. 
Combined fuel savings of business men 
who have awakened to this opportunity 
for economy now total many millions of dollars 


annually. When Iron Fireman is installed in your | 
own boiler room, you begin to share in these sav- | 
_ ness organizations and individual busi- 
_ness executives. They are essential to 


ings. And there are other savings, too: You save 
labor costs, you prevent smoke, you hold temper- 


atures and boiler pressure absolutely steady— 


automatically—a feature which may mean much 
added income both directly and indirectly. 
The Iron Fireman method is to get the facts 


by making a survey of your boiler room at cur | 


risk. With the facts before you it is easy to de- 
cide. Do not deny yourself this free service. Ask 
for a survey. Write, wire, or telephone. Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


#)IRON 
FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 





ee er 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3170 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(CO Send Literature. 
( I request a survey of my heating plant. 


(CD Residence [} Industrial 


Name 

Address 
—— 

Business 


mention Nation's 


When writing pleas 


“Wholesale price indices, as at pres- 
ent constituted, are based on prices of 
producers, manufacturers, brokers, com- 
mission men and a number of other 
kinds of traders. Actual wholesalers’ 
transactions make up less than half the 
votal. 

“There cannot be the same confusion 
over the meaning and use of retail price 
indices. They are usually based on quo- 
tations on goods sold for ultimate con- 
sumption. 

“There is a growing necessity for ac- 
curate, representative price indices. 
They are needed increasingly by busi- 


banks and financial institutions. Social 
legislation, present and future, must de- 
pend for sound administration on ac- 
curate facts as to market and business 
conditions.” 


Official index wanted 


DR. NYSTROM, recognizing these 
facts and the importance of remedying 


| obvious weaknesses in existing indices, 








makes certain suggestions. One of the 
most obvious needs, he says, is a com- 
plete system of accurate, adequate, ef- 
fective and representative official price 
indices. 

More important still, he adds, is the 
need for prompt, speedy publication of 
official indices. (Release of wholesale 
prices on a weekly basis was started by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Janu- 
ary. ) 

He further suggests provisions to in- 


x3 | sure that indices shall represent actual 


market conditions and actual prices. 
sales of goods of active, present, gep. 
eral use; transactions occurring in aj] 
common avenues of trade—includi 
chain stores, house-to-house Selling, 
mail-order houses, auctions of farm 
products, special sales, and so on— 
weighted according to proportion of 
business done. 

A reclassification of items and com. 
modities is needed in general price jp. 
dices, Dr. Nystrom continues. In the 
wholesale price indices there should be 
separate indices for producers’ raw ma- 
terials, consumers’ raw materials sold 
at primary markets, manufacturers’ 
prices, and wholesalers’ prices. Further, 
the items should again be reclassified to 
show changes in domestic, export and 
import prices. 


Indices for various groups 


PROVISION should also be made for 
an Official series of retail price indices to 
include farm products at retail, manu- 
factured goods at retail, prices of per- 
sonal services purchased by consumers 
—these items to be again reclassified to 
show price changes by items and groups 
of commodities and, if possible, by geo- 
graphical areas. 

Wholesale and retail price indices par- 
ticularly should show accurately and 
adequately price changes in clothing, 
furniture, home furnishings and auto- 
mobiles. Data of this type need to be 
collected from a greater number of lines 
and communities to insure a fair sam- 
pling. 

Finally, a new and comprehensive 
study of costs of living of representa- 
tive numbers of people throughout the 
country should be made. The last such 
study was for the years 1918-19, and 
despite changes in standards of living 
the present cost-of-living index is based 
on those figures. 

In this new cost-of-living study, in- 
formation should be obtained concern- 
ing the national requirements of pecrle 
at various standards of living as detef- 
mined by their incomes, size of family, 
geographical differences and skill in 
management. 

There is definite demand and need, 
Dr. Nystrom’s report concludes, for 4 
set of comparable wholesale and retail 
price indices, compiled on the same oF 
similar products at about the same time, 
showing the price trends both in the 
primary and retail markets. Certainly 
this information is needed in order to 
check and evaluate the relative progress 
made in price adjustments in these two 
fields. Such a comparison is impossible 
now. 
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and THE PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
— AND STAFF MEMBERS OF TEN LEADING 
uto- 

* UNIVERSITIES IN AN IMPARTIAL NATION- 
ines WIDE STUDY DETERMINED THE WEAR y 4 
am- 

OF FOUR LEADING BRANDS OF TIRES HERE ARE THE 
sive : : : , . 
nte- Quick Details of the Nationwide Analysis 
the PURPOSE—To determine ing professors, each working 
such scientifically the tread wear independently in the various 

expectancy of the leading survey areas. 
and : 

: brands of those tire manufac- : 

ving turers who produce 78 per COMPILATION — Each engi- 

ased cent of the American output. neering professor audited the 
data from his survey area : 

MADE BY—The Pittsburgh before forwarding to the We have just compieted a nation- 
ip Testing Laboratory with the Pittsburgh Testing Labora- wide survey to determine the tread 
ern- aiede of ten leading ne ——— ——, wear of the four leading makes of tires. We 
ole Ending. supervised the entire investigation and attest to the 
dan. es 83 erp we — accuracy of the findings. With the tires showing 
ily United States. P pcg ellie the syn sh oe ss 100, the tread gist 

7 . . values for the four makes of tires examined are: 
in HOW MADE—From speed- no hand in the analysis, had 

ometer and instrument ae no knowledge of the results Tire A 100 

ings on tires in actual service being obtained, accepted eC ee Or aes aes 
eed, On owners’ cars without question or altera- Tire B 100 
- ; tion the audited findings of ene Mitel I Bg SS Sa PTF 
D , oo WORK— Done under the Pittsburgh Testing Lab- Tire C ee a ar 
etal € supervision of engineer- oratory. 

e oF It will pay you to see the nearest U. S. Tire dealer now and get U. S. ROYAL sf . ° ° nd ° ! I 5 
ime, complete details of this revolutionary investigation. PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
e e Sar are r 
§ United States Rubber Compan LB EI any 
inly Wo . a President 
r to RLD°S LARGEST (@) PRODUCER OF RUBBER 
TESS Copyright 1932, United States Rubber Co 
two 
sible MRR, * ° 
o we PERED RUBBER 
When buying U. S. Trres please mention Nation’s Business 
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THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject 
of advertising 








Advertising— 
To Make of the User. 
or Consumer | 
A Competent Buy zi 









































BVIOUSLY the final goal @f 

your advertising is increased! 

sales and profits, but your ads 
vertising is aimed first at that all-imm 
portant element, the consumer. 

If the consumer of your product 
the same knowledge of its worth to him 
that you have, your problem would be 
one of production. Let us say then 
your advertising is designed to make 4@ 
the prospective user or consumer, 
competent buyer. 

In our schools, oral presentations) 
pictures, biographical sketches (testie 
monial), laboratory tests (trials—= 
sampling) are available and are used 
to educate our children. Comparable) 
means are open to advertisers. Incidente 
ally, the picture of “John J. Woofus} 
who was responsible for the book, or the 
picture of the factory in which the book 
was made is much less interesting and 
inspiring than is the picture and thé 
story of the pupil who benefited by thé 
content of the book. | 

One would not consider withdrawing 
his son or daughter from school in the 
middle of the term, nor would any othet 
procedure which violated the principle 
of continuity be even considered. 7 

In times like these it is well to rememq 
ber that your market, or pupils, re-att 
to diminished educational efforts @ 
your part in the same way and to UIQ 
same extent as does a pupil withdrawl 
from the educational influence of hi 
school. 4 

Finally, your competitors may sell 
the opportunity presented by youl 
silence to teach your market a new G0t= 
trine. : 





FRANK T. Hess, Managet i 
Wood Office Furniture Associates, Int. 


